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HE following October 

| Kathleen Rawdon en- 

tered a training school 

for nurses, which was con- 

nected with a hospital in a 

suburb of a thriving inland 
city. 

While talking with her 
mother one day she had said 
rather airily that she should 
like to study medicine; and a 
little later Mrs. Rawdon had 
suggested that she become a 
nurse as an alternative, or as 
a first step toward being a phy- 
sician. Kathleen liked the idea 
from the first, but she was still 
sulky and accepted it only under 
apparent compulsion. Mrs. Raw- 
don readily agreed to assume the 
expense of the training, which 
was comparatively small. Dr. 
Blake, the family physician, 
approved cordially and signed 
the necessary certificate; Kath- 
leen’s application was accepted, 
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te, and after six months at home 
g%’ — she set forth. 
“L% Dull months they had been, 
% with long, idle, restless days. 
ng Kathleen had missed her father, 
and, although she hardly real- 
4. ized it, she had also missed her 
4, mother sadly ; for Mrs. Rawdon 
%, spent the greater part of her 
wt time at her husband’s office, 
4“ 5 trying to bring something like 
/ order out of the chaos of the 
uy business and at the same time 


to keep it going. Dick had re- 
turned to school in September 
on a scholarship that he had 
won for general excellence in 
his studies. 

Kathleen arrived at Belches- 
ter early on the day assigned. 
The hospital was situated on 
high ground in the middle of a 
large wooded estate. At a short 
distance from the main group of 
buildings, on an elevation cov- 
ered with old oaks and pines, 
stood the large, low, comfortable 
building used as the nurses’ 
home. Below, at the rear, was 
a smaller building in which the 
probationers had their dormi- 
tories, classrooms, laboratories, 
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There Kathleen was assigned to a room 
with a Miss Pringle of Oregon, who was 
coming the same day, as her roommate. 

She said to herself that she was not 
sure that she would have come if she 
had known that she would have to share 
her room with another. At college, two 
girls had a suite of three rooms. She 
groaned and wondered what Miss Prin- 
gle would be like. As Kathleen expressed 
it, she sounded ‘‘rather chumpy’’; she 
hoped that she would be small and 
retiring and dowdy, for the room was 
small and the clothespress hardly large 
enough for Kathleen’s clothes. 

She hung her things so as to leave 
considerably less than half the space for 
the newcomer. There were two dressers 
with drawers and two writing tables. 
Kathleen made her choice of each and 
had just settled her things when Miss 
Hart, the assistant in charge of proba- 
tioners, brought in Miss Pringle and 
introduced her. 

Ruth Pringle was not small or retiring 
or dowdy. She was nearly as tall as 
Kathleen, with a pretty, rounded figure 
und a sweet, animated face. Her eyes 
were blue, with dark lashes and brows, 
and her hair, parted on the side and 
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assembly room, dining room and kitchen. | 
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SHE GREW WHITE AT THE FIRST WORDS 


rolled softly back, was light brown and curly. 
Her skin was rather dark, but smooth and 
firm, and there was color in her cheeks. She 
was dressed well, although perhaps rather too 
smartly ; and she wore more jewelry than the 
college girls considered ‘‘nice.’? She was not 
shy, but had the friendly cordiality as well as 
the speech of the West. 

‘*O Miss Rawhide!’’ she exclaimed as soon 
as they were alone. ‘‘Have you been over the 
hospital ?’’ 

‘*Rawdon,’’ corrected Kathleen severely. 

The other girl accepted the correction casu- 
ally and repeated the question. 

‘‘Oh, no!’ said Kathleen. ‘‘I haven’t been 
here two hours yet, Miss Pringle.’’ 


‘*Two hours! My gracious! But didn’t you | 
want to do it first thing? Isn’t that big building | 
perfectly gorgeous with all those vines? Folks | 


out West would be crazy over the vines—and 
such trees! I saw ever so many oaks as I drove 
through. It’s like a park that you read of in | 
English storybooks, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*M-m, I suppose so,’’ assented Kathleen, 
‘*though it doesn’t seem much to me. You see, 


I was at college last year, and our campus was | 


magnificent—and all the buildings were covered 
with ivy. It seems to me rather like a jail here, 
or an insane asylum. ’’ 

She laughed. Miss Pringle gazed at her won- 
deringly. Then she rose and unstrapped her 


trunk, which had just been brought in. Kath- 
leen sighed silently to see how large it was. 

‘‘Some trunk !’’ she remarked coolly. 

‘*Yes. You see, I had to come prepared for 
three years, Miss Rawdon. It’s so far from 
home here that if I’m accepted I’ll have to 
stay right through to—the end.’’ 


tears ; but she smiled through them. 

‘*There!’? she said—and her Western ‘‘r’’ 
made the word very emphatic. ‘‘I’!] go straight 
to unpacking. Is this the closet?’’ She opened 
the door. ‘‘Oh, that’s yours, isn’t it? Where’s 
mine?’’ 

‘*That’s supposed to be for the two of us,’’ 
said Kathleen, adding to herself that of course 
if Miss Pringle insisted she would clear off two 
or three more hooks, although she did not know 
what she should do with the things. 

‘Goodness me!’’ exclaimed the other girl. | 
| ‘*Things’1l be six deep, all right. Well, here | 
goes !’? And she hung her jacket on the door | 
over Kathleen’s. 





she made no mention of the fact. Possibly she 
| thought that in the East, where she had already 
felt that the social atmosphere was quite dif- 
ferent from that of the hospitable West, ‘‘first 
come, first served’? is the rule. While she 
emptied her trunk and neatly disposed of her 





Her voice faltered, and her eyes filled with | 


If the girl from Oregon noticed that only | 
|} about a third of the space had been left to her, 
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KATHLEEN'S PROBATION 


Qy Joan Goodwillie 


Chapter Four 


things, she glanced admir- 
ingly from time to time at 
the handsome, rather scorn- 
ful, nonchalant girl who 
sprawled in the chair by the 
window. 

When she had finished she 
changed into the blue cotton 
dress and the white apron 
that were the uniform of the 
probationers. The color and sim- 
plicity of the costume became 
the girl rarely. From seeming 
merely pretty she suddenly be- 
came charming. Secure in her 
own unquestioned beauty, Kath- 
leen silently acknowledged the 
fact. 

““I’m going to get some one to 
show me the hospital now, and 
the grounds,’’ Miss Pringle an- 
nounced, surveying herself judi- 
cially in the glass. 

As she did so she saw a list 
of printed instructions in the 
corner of the mirror. She ran 
through them rapidly until she 
came to the one next to the last. 
Then she laughed —a pretty, 
ringing laugh that Kathleen 
thought rather too loud. 

‘*O Miss Rawdon, will you 
hear this? ‘The clothespress for 
the probationer occupying bed 
Ly’ —that’s me—‘is directly 
across the corridor and can be 
opened by the key to writing 
table B.’ Isn’t that the limit! 
Why didn’t I see that first?’’ 

She investigated and found 
that the clothespress was larger 
than the other and had a broad 
shelf, which the other lacked. 
She proceeded at once to transfer 
her things. When she offered her 
roommate half the shelf space, 
Kathleen had the grace to feel 
a bit ashamed. She wished that 
she had left half the hooks for 
the stranger; but she accepted 
the offer for her hatbox and furs. 

Again Miss Pringle announced 
her intention of going over the 
institution ; this time she got up 
her courage to ask Kathleen to 
accompany her. Kathleen ex- 
eused herself. 

As the door closed leaving her 
alone she rose to don her own uniform. 

‘*If she were at college, she’d be con- 

sidered fresh,’? she said to herself, 
| **rubbering round that way. I don’t 
know how it will go here.’’ 
| Her dress fitted perfectly and even 
| had a certain amount of ‘‘style,’’ al- 
though her mother had made it herself. 
| Kathleen had begged to have a dress- 
maker, and had been rather sulky about 
the whole affair. Now, as she fastened 
the blouse, she realized how many but- 
tonholes there were. The blouse but- 
toned to the waist; the sleeves from 
above the elbow to the deep white cuff ; 
and the skirt all the way down the front. 

And her mother had made them at 

night—in four uniforms! 

| At any rate, they would last a long 
| time, for-only in the aprons and collars 
|did the uniform of the probationers 
differ from the uniform worn during the 
| rest of the period of training. And Kath- 
leen forgot everything as she made her 
final survey of the effect in the mirror. 
| It was certainly true that, although 
Miss Pringle was pretty, Kathleen was 
handsome. Her abundant dark auburn 
hair, with just enough wave in it to 
redeem it from straightness, her white 
skin and clear color, her hazel eyes, with 
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long black lashes, and ber beautiful mouth | 


and chin made Kathleen differ from her room- 
mate as a fine painting differs from a colored 
illustration or a poster. 

Not unconscious of something of this, Kath- 
leon sauntered forth. In the living room she 
came upon a smali group of new girls, the 
bolder spirits among the twenty-four others 
who had entered that day. Kathleen gravitated 
naturally to them. Within fifteen minutes she 
was the centre of the circle, over which before 
it broke up she had already established her 
leadership. And that meant, so far as there was 
such a thing, the leadership of the class. 

Within a short time Kathleen was quite as 
content as she had been at college. She had 
thrown herself heart and soul into the leader- 
ship of the little group of six girls. Thereafter 
they kept together and rather apart from the 
rest, and represented the gay and social element 
of the probationers. They were all bright girls 
and high-spirited; all except one were good- 
looking, and all dressed well when off duty 
and wore their uniforms with a certain distin- 
« guishing style. ‘They had more spending money 
than the others—or at least were more ready 
‘to spend what they had; and they were above 
any dread of not being able to ‘‘pass off’ the 
period of probation. Singly and as a group 
they felt that their presence would be an ad- 
vantage to the school, and that they would be 
expected and desired to remain. 

Kathleen liked these girls—they were almost 
as agreeable as the girls at college ; and they had 
as good times together somehow, in spite of 
the handicaps. Kathleen took upon herself the 
responsibility of not letting things grow slow. 

Furthermore, while at college the athletic 
and social life had been everything, here the 
work itself, the business of the school, weighed 
heavily in the scale of her happiness. From 
tie start she found interest in every detail 
connected with nursing. She liked all the prac- 
tical part and did not even shrink from the 
drudgery that falls to the lot of the probationer. 
And the class and the laboratory work, largely | ‘ 
practical, or closely allied with the practical, 
- attracted the girl and held her as nothing had 
done hitherto. 

None the less, she ignored study hours. She 
was so quick that she absorbed enough in class 
and lecture to get creditably through any reci- 
tation that she might be called upon to make— 
which was not often in a class of twenty-five. 
Moreover, her bright, interested face, her atti- 








nurses who had been through the training 
school. ‘‘Is the chemistry exam likely to be 
hard, Miss Warren?’’ she asked carelessly. 

‘*Well, no, Miss Rawdon, I don’t know that 
it is,’’ Miss Warren returned. ‘‘Of course you 
want to know the equations and formule for- 
ward and backward. You’re likely to get a 
dose of them. ’’ 

Kathleen was dismayed to find that she 
hardly knew what the nurse meant; but she 
said to herself that she could easily ‘‘cram up,’’ 
as she had done in trigonometry at college. As 
soon as she was off duty she appealed to her 
roommate. 

Ruth Pringle was unsophisticated, overcon- 
scientious and somewhat priggish; Kathleen 
had not taken to her, and they were on scarcely 
friendlier terms than on the opening day. 

‘“*Q Miss Pringle!’’ she said coolly. ‘‘Miss 
Warren says’ we want to be up on equations 
and the like for the exam. Is there any place 
in the book where I can study them up?’’ 

‘‘Why, Miss Rawdon,’’ the other girl said, 
with some surprise, ‘‘there’s a reaction, or 
equation, for each experiment, and then there 
are the formule and problems. Haven’t you 
got them in your notebook ?’”’ 

‘*No, I haven’t.’’? Kathleen laughed. ‘‘To 
tell the truth, I haven’t made up my notes.’’ 

‘‘We were supposed to write them up the 
day we did them,’’ said Miss Pringle, as she 
adjusted with some difticulty a fresh pair of 
the large, stiff cuffs that extended from the 
wrist nearly to the elbow of the uniforms. 

‘*Well, I shall probably flunk,’’ said Kath- 
leen, smiling frankly. ‘‘I don’t fancy the 
examination will count much, however, if your 





class work has been fairly good throughout. 
It’s more or less a form, don’t you think ?’’ 

Ruth Pringle admired her roommate exceed- 
ingly. Although Kathleen had slighted and 
ignored her and had been rather less than fair 
about the privileges they shared, none the less 
Ruth’s heart yearned toward the handsome, 
wayward creature who seemed ‘to her to em- 
body the ideal of refinement and charm. 

‘*T wish I did think that, Miss Rawdon,’’ 
she said; ‘‘but as a matter of fact some one 
told me that they weed out the probationers 
by the first examination, and that’s generally 
chemistry. They say that a certain number 
invariably disappear the following Sunday.’’ 

‘* And never reappear? Good heavens!’’ 

‘*You can take my notebook if you can make 
anything out of it; I’m just going out,’’ said 
Ruth, who had meant to take the book along 
in case she should have some spare moments 
for study. 

Kathleen accepted the offer gratefully and 
seated herself at her table for an hour of work 
before she should have to go back to the hos- 
pital. She began feverishly to copy from Miss 
Pringle’s records — equations, formule, reac- 
tions and everything chemical that is expressed 
in letters or symbols; but she had scarcely 
started when her roommate reéntered breath- 
lessly to hand her’a letter that she had found 
in the mail box in the lower corridor.’ 

Kathleen opened the letter, which was from 
her mother. She noticed with some surprise 
and a tinge of resentment that the postmark 
was that of the village where Dick was at 
school. But she grew white at the first words. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


CHIVALRY AT GOLDENBRIDGE 
By Gorton Veeder Carruth 


DITOR, dear sir,’’ wrote 
E Mrs. Winter, just as she 
always wrote in beginning 

letters to Sidney Barrows, subur- 
ban editor of the Wellington Dem- 
ocrat. ‘*Inclosed please find a few 





two gray -haired, devoted corre- 
spondents. Five years before, Mr. 
Barrows had noticed with surprise 
one morning that the Record had 
in its Goldenbridge column an ac- 
count of the meeting of the Culture 


items of news for Wednesday’s paper. The | Club that Mrs. Winter had not sent to the 


item about Stephen Burnham’s cow’s almost | 


Democrat. That evening came the explana- 


choking to death on the pumpkin is a ‘scoop,’ | tion. 


and I hope you will be sure to use it. I know | 


‘*Editor, dear sir,’? wrote Mrs, Winter. ‘‘In- 


tude of attention, and her pretty deference | that Miss Latimer, the Record correspondent, | closed please find a very much better account 


made her a favorite with the instructors. In 
fact, Kathleen passed for what she distinctly 
was not—one of the best students in the class. 
Indeed, in that respect she not only misled 
the teachers and the other girls but she also 
deceived herself. She concluded—vaguely—that 
she could absorb sufficient information to fulfill 
the requirements with no outside study, except 
a little ‘‘cramming’’ for examinations. 

The days flew by, with every moment hap- 
pily occupied. The probationary period of four 
nionths drew to a close, and the coming of 
February rather surprised the sextet, al- 
though none of them had acquired any of the 
plebeian dread of the ‘‘grinds.’’ One evening 
Kathleen was holding one of her parties in 
the room of Esther Donald and Mary Ward. 
It had to take place there, partly because the 
room was on the third floor and out of the 
way, and partly because Ruth Pringle, who 
would not be eligible anyhow, did not approve 
of festivities that were contrary to the spirit and 
custom of the place—there were few fixed rules. 

Kathleen was telling a story at which the 
five others were laughing almost hysterically. 
lt was irresistibly funny, and as always Kath- 
leen’s manner and acting added to the effect; 
but the hour was so late that it was unsafe 
to laugh aloud, and so there was much choking 
and stifling. Suddenly Kathleen, quickest of 
ear as of wit, caught the sound of a step out- 
side and extinguished the candle. 

The choking subsided into complete silence, 
and Esther got noiselessly upon the bed before 
a knock sounded on the door. 

** Are you all right, Miss Donald? I thought 
I saw a light.”’ 

‘**T got up for a handkerchief, Miss Hart,’’ 
replied Esther in a sleepy voice. ‘‘I turned on 
my flashlight to find the dresser.’’ 

Before the footsteps died away there was a 
snicker from the floor. Esther herself was 
shaking so hard with smothered laughter that 
the bed creaked beneath her. At last the girls 
quieted down; they waited breathlessly for 
five or ten minutes before anyone dared to go. 
At the moment of parting Kathleen proposed 
meeting again the following night. 





by; / 





“ EDITOR, DEAR SIR,” 


WROTE MRS. WINTER 


hasn’t heard of it, because Mr. Burnham just 
told me about it, and he hasn’t told anyone 
else in Goldenbridge yet. So I hope you will 
use it. Yours respectfully. ’’ 

Mr. Barrows smiled whimsically as he sat at 
his desk in the city thirty miles from the village 
of Goldenbridge. Mr. Burnham, he knew, was 
one of Mrs. Winter’s faithful news sources—an 
ally in her warfare with Miss Latimer, the cor- 
respondent of the Democrat’s rival newspaper 
—the Record. Each correspondent had need of 
all the allies she could get, for never was news- 
paper rivalry keener than in the peaceful little 
town among the hills. Mrs. Winter and Miss 
Latimer, armed with pads and pencils and the 
rural telephone, left no scrap of news unre- 
corded. Each was on the verge of sixty, and 
each had served her paper with unflagging zeal 
and devotion for more than twenty years. 

There had been a time, however, when the 
two correspondents had not been so wholly at 
pen’s point—when, in fact, they had worked 
together with a somewhat unprofessional har- 


‘““Not for mine,’’ said Gladys Browne | mony. If the Methodist Ladies’ Aid Society 


quickly. ‘‘The chemistry exam comes the day | 


after, and I for one have got to plug to-| 


morrow night.’’ 


Kathleen was taken quite by surprise. She | 


had somehow missed the announcement of the 
examination in class and had not heard anyone 
mention it. She began to feel a little worried 
about her preparation for it. 

She had attended every lecture and recita- 
tion, and she had performed the experiments ; 
but she had not taken notes of the lectures, and 
she had not written out the account of each 
experiment, as the girls were expected to do. 


As for the textbook, she had scarcely opened it. | 


The next day she approached one of the 


and the Congregational Women’s Benevolent 
Society met in the parlors of their respective 
| churches on the same afternoon, it was the 
most natural division of labor for Mrs. Winter 
to learn what sewing was done and who served 
the cake at the Congregational meeting and to 
exchange the information for similar facts that 
Miss Latimer gathered about the Methodist 
meeting. If Miss Latimer heard that Susan 
Greenaway had come from Goshen for a week’s 


| visit with her aunt, Mrs. Barlow, it was quite 


the thing for her to call up Mrs. Winter and 

barter the item for the information that Luke 

Mosher’s boy was down with the measles. 
Then came a split in the friendship of the 





of the Culture Club’s meeting than that in the 
Record, but you don’t need to pay me any- 
thing for it, because I know that you should 
have had it for this morning’s paper. I hope 
that you will not think I neglected it, because 
I did not, and you may be sure that it will 
not happen again. Miss Latimer was to get 
the report for me, and I was to give her the 
report of the meeting of the Opportunity Seek- 
ers of the First Church. But the Opportunity 
Seekers didn’t meet because of the rain, and 
so I didn’t telephone to Miss Latimer. She 
didn’t telephone to me, either, and so I thought 
the Culture Club’s meeting was postponed 
also; but it wasn’t, and she went ahead and 
sent in the report and never told me any- 
thing about it. Maybe she thought I was 
keeping the account of the Opportunity Seek- 
ers to myself,—just as if I would do such a 
thing, — but she might have called me and 
asked about it. Anyhow, that’s the way it 
happened, and I hope that you will excuse 


‘me this time; and it won’t happen again, 


because I will not trust Miss een any 
more. Yours respectfully. ’’ 

True to her word, Mrs. Winter never again 
entered into a news alliance with Miss Lati- 
mer, for the Culture Club ‘‘scoop’’ had sharply 
touched her pride. Her work for the Democrat 
was her one great interest, and her passion was 
thoroughness and accuracy. She tramped end- 
less miles through the streets of the town to 
verify items to the satisfaction of her con- 
science, and no one on the staff of the Demo- 
crat had the reputation of the paper for 
reliability more at heart than she. 

For a long time Mrs. Winter found in Miss 





Latimer a foe worthy of her best effort. For 


; the past year, however, Mr. Barrows had | 


ORAWINGS BY 
FRANKLIN T. WOOD 





HE WAS { 
CHAGRINED TO 
FIND THAT { 
THE SAME 

STORY WAS ON 
THE FIRST PAGE OF THE RECORD 
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noticed that Mrs. Winter was getting more 
and more news that Miss Latimer missed. 

‘*T see by the Democrat,’’ said Mr. Barrows 
to Walter McCann, the suburban editor of the 
Record, when they met on the street one day, 
‘*that little Mary Wallace of Goldenbridge en- 
tertained ten of her friends at a birthday party 
last night. Evidently she didn’t tell Miss Lati- 
mer about it, for I couldn’t find anything about 
it in the Record. ’’ 

‘*No,’’? said Mr. McCann, smiling, ‘‘ I’m 
afraid that Miss Latimer is beginning to fail. 
Too bad, too, for she’s been with us twenty- 
one years now. Only last week she let Mr. 
Soule’s ninety-third birthday go by without 
sending us her usual half column-about his 
remarkable career. ’’ 

‘*What seems to be the matter ?’’ 

‘*Failing health, I think, although she hasn’t 
written anything to me about it. Oh, I guess 
she’ll be able to. handle the Goldenbridge 
news for us for a while yet! Anyhow, I’m 
glad that I won’t have to be the one to dis- 
charge her. I’m leaving the Record in a 
month, you know.’’ 

Mr. Barrows had become as much interested 
in Miss Latimer as in his own correspondent, 
and it was with misgivings on her account that 
he saw Mr. McCann leave and young Ashley 
Taylor succeed him as suburban editor of the 
Record. Mr, Taylor, he knew, was an. ener- 
getic, ambitious young man who would try to 
bring the Record’s correspondence service to a 
higher efficiency. He would probably replace 
some of the older correspondents of the paper 
with younger men and women. 

Then came the day that something ‘‘big’’ 
happened in Goldenbridge. Years before, the 
town had enjoyed an industrial prosperity that 
had now deserted it, evidence of which was 
apparent in a large cotton mill that stood un- 
used on the bank of the river. It had long 
been the hope of the town that this mill would 
some day be run again and thus bring new 
life to. Goldenbridge. The ownership of the 
— had passed into the hands of the savings 

nk. 

One day Mrs. Winter, while on her news- 
gathering rounds, found that a stranger from 
Fall River had registered at the little Golden- 
bridge hotel. 

‘*Seems to be a well-to-do man,’’ said Mr. 
Miller, proprietor of the hotel. ‘‘Says he is 
here for a little vacation and a rest. That’s all 
I know about him.’’ 

As Mrs. Winter was going out she saw the 
stranger on the steps. She was struck by some- 
thing vaguely familiar about him, but she 
could not ‘‘place him.’’ All day she tried to 
remember where she had seen him before. 
That evening, as she was going home after 
posting her news letter to the Democrat, it 
flashed across her mind that she had seen his 
picture in the paper some weeks before and 
that he was the president of some of the large 
Fall River mills. 

At once Mrs. Winter wondered whether his 
visit could mean anything new concerning the 
Goldenbridge mill. When she got home, she 
called up the directors of the bank in turn. 
Her suspicions were very greatly strength- 
ened when she found that each one ef them 
had gone down to the bank on ‘‘some business 
or other.’’ 

So it happened that when late that night the 
group of men left the back room of the bank 
they were met by Mrs. Winter, who was 
very insistent upon knowing all about it. 
And they, because the negotiations had pro- 
ceeded to a point where publicity would not 
do any harm and because they had faith in 
Mrs. Winter’s ability to write accurately, told 
her that the mill was to be sold and that it 
would soon be running again. And that was 
as far as the ‘‘story’’ went in Goldenbridge 


SHE WAS STRUCK BY SOMETHING 
VAGUELY FAMILIAR ABOUT HIM 


- that night. 


But about one o’clock Mrs. Winter called 
the Democrat by telephone and dictated a 
‘*story’’ that, retouched by the rewrite man, 
landed Goldenbridge on the first page. It was 
a ‘‘scoop,’’ she told Mr. Barrows, and on the 
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strength of that he put much big, black type 
into the headlines over the ‘‘story.’’ 

But when he went down to the office the 
next morning he was surprised and not a little 
chagrined tc find that the same story was on 
the first page of the Record. He read it through 
and was still more puzzled and displeased to 
find that it had evidently been given to the 
Record by Mrs. Winter, for it was in almost 
the exact words in which she had telephoned 
the story to the Democrat. The Record had 
apparently received it too late to rewrite it. 
Mr. Barrows was on the point of calling Mrs. 
Winter and demanding an explanation of her 





see what the first mail from Goldenbridge 


should bring. It brought a letter with Mrs.. 


Winter’s familiar writing on the envelope. 
‘*Kditor, dear sir,” it began as usual. ‘This 

is to notify you that I resign from the position 

of correspondent for the Democrat in Golden- 





just as well as ever when she gets better, for 


| you will think I didn’t keep my contract with 


| the story to the Record. I think you did just _ 
she isn’t any older than I am, and I am sure | right, whatever newspaper ethics may be. 
she needs the money. So please accept my | Yours sincerely.’’ 

resignation, although I have been your corre- | 
spondent for twenty-five years, because I know | of the Record in a lunch room. 


That evening Mr. Barrows met Mr. Taylor 


‘Great doings at Goldenbridge, eh, Taylor?’’ 


bridge. You will not want to keep me any the Democrat when I gave away so important | he said. 
longer, because I gave the mill story to the a news item, but I couldn’t do anything else. ‘*T should say so,’? answered Mr. Taylor. 


Record for Miss Latimer. I knew that you 
wouldn’t want me to do this, but I got to 
thinking it over and decided that I couldn’t 
give that unpleasant young man on the Record 
a chance to discharge Miss Latimer, as he has 
threatened to do if I ‘scooped’ her any more. 


| Yours respectfully. ’’ 


him. 





| not accept your resignation. The Democrat 
| needs you in Goldenbridge ; so please continue 


disloyalty, but at length he decided to wait to | She is sick, but she will be able to do the work to work for us, and don’t worry about giving | 


| | **Those two old lady correspondents are all 
| Mr. Barrows drew a sheet of paper before | 


right, aren’t they? I wish some of our city 


| reporters were half as keen. I thought for a 
‘**My dear Mrs. Winter, ’’ he wrote, ‘‘I can- 


while that Miss Latimer was failing, but I 
guess she’s earned her right to her job for 
a good while yet.”’ 

And Mr. Barrows, smiling to himself, agreed. 


THE ROMANCE OF TREASURE HUNTING 
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frankly seeking in their reminiscences of 

boyhood, can say that the fascinating 
thought of hidden treasure has never haunted 
them. That prince of romancers, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, held it indeed as an axiom that it 
is impossible for a boy not to be at heart a 
dreamer of secret treasure. 

There is a record of certain arguments be- 
tween Robert Louis Stevenson and his friend, 
Henry James, on that very point. Mr. James, 
it seemed, had been one of those striking ex- 
ceptions: a boy who never had given a thought 
to buried chests of Spanish gold, pieces of 
eight or forgotten gems and jewels. 

‘‘Here, in truth,’’ says Stevenson in his 
own inimitable way, ‘‘is a willful paradox. 
For, if he has never been on a quest for buried 
treasure, it can be demonstrated that he has 
never been a child! There never was a child 
(unless Master James) but has hunted gold 
and been a pirate, and a military commander, 
and a bandit of the mountain; and suffered 
shipwreck, and gallantly retrieved a lost battle, 
and triumphantiy protected innocence and 
beauty. ’’ 


A THEME OF NOVELS 


[T= romance of buried treasure does not | 
stop calling to most of us when we grow | 
up. From the legendary days of Jason | 
and the Argonauts in quest of ‘‘the Golden 
Fleece’? — which was the allegoric way of 
hinting at hidden treasure—to those of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, tracking his way to El Do- 
rado, and down to the present matter-of-fact | 
age, when divers still grope for the gold chests 
of wrecked Armada ships on the Scottish | 
‘*Rough Bounds,’’ or for the bullion of those 
Spanish galleons that Adm. Rooke sank in 
Vigo Bay, treasure hunting has fired the 
imagination of men. 


I DOUBT that there are many men who, 





|and longitude are, very 


and other conventional 
signs that anyone pos- 
sessed of ordinary acu- 
men could read. The 
secret part of the matter 
is the geographical posi- 
tion of the district thus 
charted. The spot may 
be some desert stretch 
of coast, some marshy 
swamp, a cleft in a se- 
cluded, almost inacces- 
sible bluff, or—this for 
choice — some pictur- 
esque, lonely island—the 
more unwholesome and 
uninviting the better. 
Stevenson’s treatment 
of the theme is perfect. 
Singularly captivating is 
the facsimile he provides 
—devised by himself—of 
the alleged map of Treas- 
ure Island. Its latitude 


properly, kept concealed ; 
but there can be little 
doubt that it rises from 
the Spanish Main. Here 
we find reproduced all 
the coquetry of the en- 
gravings of eighteenth- 
century geographers 
—decorative scale, radi- - 
ating mariner’s ‘‘rose,’’ 
sea monsters and ships 
in full sail—to relieve 
the flatness of spreading 
waters. ‘The details are 
added in red ink by the 
pirate’s own hand. 
Beyond doubt, by far the greater number of 


to his adventurous as- 
pirations. He and his 
companion, Huckleberry 
Finn, go off on such an 
expedition; and their 


ome of the popular view 
on the subject: 

‘*Where’ll we dig?’’ 
said Huck. 

‘*Oh, most anywhere.” 

“Why, is it hid all 
round ?”? 

**No, indeed, it ain’t. 
It’s hid in mighty par- 
ticular places, Huck. 
Sometimes on islands; 
sometimes in rotten 
chests under the limb of 
an old dead tree, just 
where the shadow falls 
at midnight ; but mostly 
under the floor of haunt- 
ed houses. ’’ 

‘*Who hides it?’’ 

‘‘Why, robbers, of 
course. Who’d you 
reckon, Sunday - school 
superintendents ?’’ 

**T don’t know. If it 
was mine, I wouldn’t 
hide it; I’d spend it and 
have a good time.’’ 

. **So would I. But 


| robbers don’t do it that way. They always 


That elusive pursuit is bound to fascinate | treasure caches known to history or to tradition | hide it and leave it there.’’ 


the romancer. The theme has been used in | 


scores of modern novels. It has been the inspir- 


are associated with the plunder of sea rovers. 
In spite of all the well-known recklessness of 


| ‘*Don’t they come after it any more??? 


‘*No, they think they will; but they gen- 


ing motive of three at least of the very best; your thoroughpaced filibustering bandit, he erally forget the marks; or else they die. Any- 
pieces of modern romance writing, by three | could more easily make his haul of wealth than | ways, it lies there a long time and gets rusty, 


sach widely different literary personalities as) 
Washington Irving, Edgar Allan Poe and | 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


not delighted in those chapters of Irving’s 


spend it, and he could not, obviously, deposit it 
in lawful keeping. He had therefore perforce to 
hide it in some secret place until the day should 


your buccaneer’s life was distinctly ‘‘fast,’’ and 


and by and by somebody finds an old yellow 


| paper that tells how to find the marks, a paper 
| that’s got to be ciphered over about a week, | 
Very few, I take it, are the boys who have | come when he could enjoy it at his leisure. But | because it’s mostly signs and hy’roglyphics.’’ | 


The most notable thing about treasure tales 


Tales of a Traveler, collected under the gen- | the chances were many against his spending the _ is that there exists a curious similarity between 
eral head: The Money Diggers. How captivat- | fall of life, retired from business, in peaceful true records of actual expeditions and the best 
ing the titles of those perfect tales! Hell Gate ; | affluence. Under the Jolly Roger, whole ships’ | picturesque concoctions of the novelists—with 


Kidd the Pirate; The Devil and Tom Walker ; | 


companies were ever liable to be sent down 


|one striking divergence. Whereas in fiction 


Wolfert Webber, or Golden Dreams; The | together—to use their own forcible jargon—to | success invariably attends the venturer, the 
Adventure of the Black Fisherman. Those | Davy Jones’s locker; or to swing side by side | chronicles of actual treasure seeking form an 
boys who have not read them—if they are real at the yardarm of a king’s ship, unless it hap- | almost unrelieved record of failures. 


boys and therefore have dreamed of treasure | 
digging—have a treat at hand. For not only 
are the stories samples of as refined literary 
style and sound romance as ever was penned, 
but in one net of perfect story-telling they en- 
compass the whole atmosphere of the legendary 
hidden treasure. 

Poe took up the fascinatingly mysterious, 
but strictly human, side of documents that 
lead to the hunt for buried treasure. The Gold 
Bug is, I believe, the first of those stories, now 
common enough, that deal with cipher writ- 
ing, and especially with cryptic directions that 
require for their proper understanding almost 
superhuman sagacity. 

In fiction and in history, documents relating 
to buried treasure are written in such a manner 
that they will be unintelligible if they should 
fall into the hands of the wrong persons. 
Ciphers and mysterious marks are often used. 
In the case of maps and charts the directions 





are usually given by means of cross bearings 


pened to be, after a very summary trial, on 
Execution Point at Port Royal. Thus the ac- 
cumulated proceeds of merry cruises, in the 
path of plate galleons and opulent merchant- 
men, remained concealed and lost to the world 
in certain cunningly devised hiding places. 


BUCCANEER LEGENDS 


OST, unless, —and that is the starting point 
Z of almost every money-digging expedi- 
tion that has sallied forth on real land 
and water or that has passed from the novel- 
ist’s dream to his manuscript,—unless, I say, 
some record, intelligible to the man who has 
its key, has been preserved. Or again, unless 
some forgotten sharer of the secret should sur- 
vive and succeed in inducing venturesome 
spirits to finance and engineer a searching 
enterprise. 
Mark Twain has hit off the close associa- 
tion between the buccaneer legends and the 


| One great exception is to be found in the 
, achievements of Sir William Phipps, that sin- 
' gular and on the whole very appealing charac- 
ter who, having started in life as a carpenter, 
rose in the days of William and Mary to be the 
Royal Governor of Massachusetts. He seems to 
| have been the first man—other than a pirate— 
| that thought of ferreting out the hidden hoards 
of buccaneers—and this at a time when such 
| **terrors’’? as Morgan, Pierre le Grand, Mont- 
bars the Exterminator, and |’Olonnois were 
| Still roaming the seas and ‘‘going strong.’’ 
| Phipps was invariably successful. Accounts 
of his earlier adventures, before he had become 
@ personage of wealth and influence, read sin- 
gularly like the modern romances. The manner 
in which the idea of treasure hunting was 
suggested to him; his methods in gathering 
exact information and in secretly fitting out 
his enterprise; the way in which he had to 
dodge the machinations of rivals, to fight and 
overcome treachery—everything about him is 


author gives us the epit- | 











SIs. Castle as co-author), and of Schools and Masters of Jence. 


treasure-hunting fever. | in the best style of the modern novel. And just 
At one time, it will be | as with the treasure seeker of such novels, his 
remembered, Tom Saw- quests invariably ended in valuable ‘‘hauls,’’ 
yer had fancied himself | even when he was working for his own hand. 
mightily as a piratical | Later on, when on the strength of his success 
character. Treasure dig- | he entered into partnership with no less a per- 
ging was bound to appeal | son than King Charles the Second, and then 


with the Duke of Albemarle, these ‘‘hauls’’ 
of treasure became in sooth tremendous. 

Phipps’s experiences, however, remain almost 
unique. In an overwhelming majority of cases 
expeditions for raising buried treasure proved 
sad disappointments. One of the latest, if we 
choose to skip from Stuart days to our own 
times, was undertaken by an Englishman, 
E. F. Knight, who wrote a complete and fas- 
cinating chronicle of his adventures. 

It is—as usual in real accounts of treasure 
hunting—the record of a complete failure ; but 
his was a failure almost fully compensated by 
thrilling experiences. Happily, the attempt 
was attended by no tragedy ; but in other par- 
ticulars it contains all the elements of the 
**stock’’ treasure hunt. 

This Englishman, a London barrister, came 
across a retired sea captain in whose possession 
a dying sailor, grateful for acts of kindness, had 
left a square of tarpaulin—this is ‘‘one better,’’ 
almost, than the usual yellow piece of .parch- 
ment—upon which was traced a special chart 
of a certain island. The dying sailor had con- 
fessed to being ‘‘the only unhanged member’’ 
of a whilom gang of pirates who in the revo- 
lutionary times of 1821 had plundered Peru- 
vian vessels that were fleeing with the treasures 
of Lima. The man had every reason to believe 
that he alone possessed the secret of the in- 
credible hoard of gold buried at the foot of the 
Sugarloaf Mountain in Trinidad—not the Trin- 


| idad of the Caribbean Sea, but that small, for- 


bidding, almost inaccessible desert island off 
the Brazilian coast. The retired sea captain 
had been too old to undertake the task of seek- 
ing the treasure himself; but he agreed to let 
Mr. Knight try, and accordingly the barrister, 
with a small knot of ‘‘trusty friends,’’ set 
about the work with much thoroughness. 


TREASURE SPOTS 


Tee net results of the expedition, how- 
ever, are, as usual, summed up in stern 
battles against nature; in high hopes 
continually deferred ; in vain searches for land- 
marks obliterated by the falling in of bluffs, 
erosions and the overspreading of fresh vege- 
tation ; in attempts finally abandoned. 

And yet the treasures of Lima are undoubt- 
edly there. And there they will remain until 
the days, in coming centuries, when such places 
as Trinidad of the Southern Atlantic come, for 
want of human dwelling room, to be inhabited 
and developed. The same may be prophesied 
of numbers of other spots where ‘‘treasure’’ lies 
buried; wealth known to tradition, yet una- 
vailable. 

If you look over some large scale-map of the 
world,—on Mercator’s projection, for conven- 
ience of broad survey,—you may easily mark 
a score or two of what can be termed to a cer- 
tainty treasure spots. 

Begin in the North Pacific Ocean. Here, 
four hundred miles off Central America, is 
Cocos Island, which in olden days was the 
secret store place of Davis and Kidd and in 
more recent times of the redoubtable pirate 


Bonito. It is simply honeycombed with caches . 


that until now have defied the efforts of all 
seekers. Then there are the Clipperton Islands 
and the Galapagos group; Drake’s Island, 
which is known, too, as the Isle of Plate; 
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continent, cast a look at Lake Guatavita, high 
up in Colombia, which still conceals the won- 
ders of E] Dorado. 

Pass now into the Atlantic, by the Auck- 
lands, about the shores of which are steeped 
the remains of the once good ship Gen. Grant, 
heavily laden with gold from Australia. Night- 
ingale Island, near Tristan da Cunha, hides 
heaped-up stores of pirate-buried silver. Then, 
on the coast of Brazil, Cape Frio. projects 
its. reefs, amid which in 1830 went down 
the frigate Thetis, with upward of a million 
dollars in gold. The gold still waits to be re- 
covered. 

Farther along is Trinidad, with its Lima 


gold wares and moidores. Northward we find | 


of course the Leeward and Windward islands 
and the Greater Antilles. Porto Rico, a nest of 
caches, where, moreover, Gov. Bobadilla’s plate 
and the famed pure-gold table of nearly four 
thousand pounds avoirdupois still, after four 
hundred years, remain to be lifted; Jamaica, 
Cuba, the Bahamas, with their numberless 
keys, and the Mosquitoes,—fields too wide to 
be detailed,—all those were the rich roaming 
grounds of early buccaneers, of filibusters 
and of mere sinister pirates like Blackbeard 
Teach, Bradish, Quelch, Bellamy, Gibbs, and 
scores of other monstrous scoundrels of the sea- 
scouring breed. Farther north again are the 


V Sg the sun went the warmth of the 
day. Almost in a breath the Cafion 
Largo became a chill, unfathomable 

abyss, brimmed with dusk through which a 

wavering white streak flickered and waned. 

The white streak was the river rim — pow- 

dery alkali dappled with the tracks of many 

sheep. 

As West, looking for a trail to the water, 
reined his pony toward the edge of the cafion, 
he caught a glimpse of flame. The tiny red 
tongue lifted, curled and spread to a palpitat- 
ing glow. West’s pony nickered. Slackening 
rein, the rider allowed the horse to pick his 
own way along the brim of the cafion. Pres- 
ently the horse stopped, sniffed and, carefully 
easing his weight, turned and made his way 
down a steep and sandy trail to the river 
bottom. 

Through the night came the restless rumble 
of sheep bedding down. The horse drank, 
splashed across the stream and plodded slowly 
toward the fire. Barking shrilly, a dog chal- 
lenged his approach. West called, and a voice 
told him to ride up and eat. 

The invitation appealed to West, for he had 
eaten nothing since morning. In the blinding 
glow of the fire he dismounted, dropped the 
cinches and unbridled the horse, which turned 
and walked away. 

The sheepman spoke to the Mexican cook, 
who rose and put the Dutch oven on the fire 
again. 

‘*You’re West, I take it,’’ said the sheepman. 

**Vean °° 

‘**Bailey’s my name—from the Gillinas.’’ 

**Heard of you. How’d you know me?’’ 

‘“The horse. Heard you never hobbled him— 
just turned him loose —and that he’d stick 
round camp. Want to sell him?’’ 

West laughed. ‘‘You wouldn’t begin with 
that if you meant to buy. No. I’ll keep Concho 
for a while yet, anyway.’’ 

‘*How’s the grass down below?”’ asked the 
sheepman. 

‘*Good, and plenty of it.’’ 

‘*Here, take my place,’’ said Bailey, motion- 
ing toward a sheepskin beside the fire. ‘‘Going 
on up?”’ 

‘*As far as Coyote.’’ 

Bailey, about to say something, hesitated. It 
was not regarded as wise to express an un- 
guarded opinion of Coyote or its inhabitants. 
It was the acme of wisdom to say nothing. 
Bailey surmised that West’s mission at Coyote 
was not a particularly pleasant one, for when 
the visitor had shaken off his ‘‘chaps’’ he 
folded them carefully, so that the revolver in 
the pocket should not gather moisture from 
the ground. 

When West had eaten the tortillas and fri- 
joles, he sat and chatted with Bailey. The 
dogs, two sheep dogs and a huge mongrel, 
came and sat beside the fire; they pricked 
up their ears when Bailey asked a question 
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and hark back again to the Pacific through 
the Indian Ocean, and know that in the Sal- 
vages, in the secret inlets of the African coasts, 
in Madagascar, —once a great base for filibus- 


ters,—in the Maldives, in the Nicobars and | 
in the Philippines could be unearthed the | 


plunder hidden and abandoned by the piratical 
chasers of East Indiamen and by the Chinese 
or Malay sea scourers. 

Buried treasure is in existence, and plenti- 
fully, on the coast and in the islands of every 


great sea. There is, indeed, so much of it that | 


we may express a hope that such expeditions 
as are still from time to time fitted out will 
continue to fail in their object. That may seem 
a singular wish; but, all things considered, 
treasure hunting, like all ‘‘get-rich-quick’’ 
schemes, is bound in most cases to have only 
a demoralizing influence. 

English law, be it noted, does not recognize 
any right of the finder to retain possession of 
treasure-trove. And, strange as that theory 
may appear, there is a good deal of moral logic 
behind it. Great argument indeed could be held 


| think about. He reined, and rode across the 
| glittering alkali, on up the sandy trail and 
| through the crackling greasewood to the road. 
| He had forgotten Quien Sabe. 


Presently, through the rhythmic beat of his 
pony’s lope, he heard a steady patter behind 
him. Turning, he saw Quien Sabe, running 
close to.Concho’s heels. ‘‘Hello, old girl!’’ he 


| cried; and Quien Sabe, racing ahead, leaped in 
‘circles, jumped playfully at the pony’s nose 


and otherwise expressed her joy. 

Although he was not given to sentiment, 
West could not help appreciating the dog’s 
evident choice. And that he was a more than 
good judge of animal intelligence was proved 


| by the reputation of his own horse, which he 


had broken and trained. Everyone round there 
knew of Concho. 
As soon as he arrived at Coyote, West made 


inquiry and learned that the man he wanted 
|had ridden south. That meant Arizona or 
| Texas. So far as West was concerned the chase 
| was over. He had dinner and departed. Stop- 
| ping at a trader’s, he telephoned information 


on the moral aspect of this kind of enterprise | to his chief, and then rode on again. 


and mostly in its condemnation. Beyond doubt, 


That night he camped by a water hole, and 


the moving spirit of treasure hunting may be | turned his horse loose, as usual. As he rolled 


compared to that of gambling—of which the es- 
sence is a hope of ‘‘reaping where you have not 


sown,’’ of winning by luck and not by work. | 





and relapsed into indifference when West an- 
swered. Presently the sheepman asked West 
for his revolver. . 

‘*Mine’s empty,’’ he explained. ‘‘Used all 
my forty-fives plugging at coyotes. ’’ 

West rose and, returning to the fire, proffered 
his revolver. ‘‘She’s filed fine and pulls easy,’’ 
he-said. 

The sheepman called the mongrel to him. 
The animal, deceived by the apparent friend- 
liness in the man’s tone, leaped up and pawed 
at his chest. 

‘*She’s no good, ’’ Bailey said, in extenuation 
of his evident intention to kill the dog. ‘‘She 
eats more than the other two together and—I 
can’t afford to keep her.’’ 

‘*‘She’s a pup, isn’t she?’’ asked West. 

‘*Year old. Only had her a week. Man gave 
her to me—to get rid of her, I reckon. Here, 
Quien Sabe!’’ 

‘*Hold on!’’ said West. ‘‘Give her a chance. 
T’ll-take her. ’’ 

‘*Sure!’’ said the sheepman, lowering the 
revolver. ‘‘I hated to shoot her, at that. She’s 
friendly—but no good.’’ _* 

West took his revolver from the sheepman and 
slipped it into the pocket of his ‘‘chaps’’ again. 

‘*She’ll be company, if she’ll follow me,’’ he 
said half to himself. 

‘*Oh, she’ll follow you! All she wants is a 
word and she’ll think you’re stuck on her.’’ 

‘*Quien Sabe,eh ? Some name! Who knows ?’’ 

Bailey laughed. ‘‘Yes. The man who give 
her to me said he didn’t know just what her 
pedigree was. So I called her Quien Sabe. And 
she’s a right good watchdog. When you rode 
up she didn’t bark ; but she stood out there in 
the dark growling and waiting to see what was 
coming. She’s business,when it comes to guard- 
ing camp. ’’ 

West spoke to the dog. Quien Sabe came to 
him, smelled of his boots, circled him and 
finally, drawing close, crouched beside him 
with a canine sigh of satisfaction. 

That night West was awakened by something 
that rubbed against his feet. He raised himself 
on his elbow. 

Quien Sabe had left the waning fire and 
had made her bed on the blankets that West 
had borrowed from the sheepman. As West 
drifted to sleep again he wondered whether 
the dog had actually chosen, or whether she 
had merely sought and found a place to sleep 
from which she would not be driven by a gruff 
word and a kick. 

When West saddled his horse in the morning, 
Quien Sabe took an alert interest in the pro- 
ceedings. Was this man, the first in whom she 
felt instinctive trust, going with the band, or 
was he about to ride away and leave her to 
follow the herders—to be cursed and kicked for 
her lack of interest in the sheep and to fight 
with the other dogs for her chance dole of 
goat’s meat? 

Mounting, West called to her. She hesitated 





in his blankets he noticed that the dog had 
disappeared. : 

‘*Gone back to the sheep!’’ he muttered. 
‘*Must have caught their trail somewhere. ’’; 

But Quien Sabe had not gone back to the 
sheep. She had accepted graciously the frag- 
ments of bread and meat that West had tossed 
to her, and then had gone off to follow the 
trail of a rabbit. Trotting back through the 
greasewood, she had come upon Concho grazing 
placidly in the dusk. The pony raised his head 
and eyed the dog, then again went to grazing. 
Quien Sabe, feeling satisfied with the day’s 
work, and being young, wanted to play. She 
ran in wide circles round the horse, drawing 
nearer until Concho again raised his head 
questioningly. Quien Sabe leaped up. The 
pony reared and turned tail. Quien Sabe ap- 
proached cautiously, flattened herself on the 
ground and made overtures of friendship. 
The pony advanced a step or two, sniffed at 
the dog sprawled on the ground, and decided 
that he could safely ignore the presence of the 
great, furry shape that teased and whined a 
challenge to play. When the pony lay down 
that night, Quien Sabe crept close and curled 
herself beneath a clump of greasewood. 

West, awakening, glanced round. He rose 
and pulled on his boots. Straightening up, he 
saw the pony and whistled. Quien Sabe with 
much dignity paced beside the horse as they 
came into camp. 

‘**So that’s the idea?’’ said West, smiling. 

Thereafter the horse and dog were insepara- 
ble. When the pony was turned loose in the 
home pasture, Quien Sabe followed him round ; 
although the dog made frequent excursions 
after chance rabbits, she always returned to 
Concho. 

One night, when West had occasion to start 
on a trip in haste, he came upon the pony 
dozing and the dog curled against him. 

‘*Beats me!’’ he said. ‘‘Can’t just sabe what 
she’s up to.’’ 

Then chance and an accident helped him to 
solve at least a part of the riddle. 

For a long time ’Sandro, the Mexican ne’er- 
do-well, had coveted the horse of Sefior West. 
And lately ’Sandro had become disgusted with 
his fortunes and had decided to seek a more 
gracious clime. 

He waited patiently until he should find the 
pony without the dog. Then one day Quien 
Sabe accompanied her master to town. Hill- 
bred, she became terror-stricken by an auto- 
mobile and set out rapidly for the distant 
hills. West, having accomplished his brief 
errand, rode home and turned the pony loose. 

That night ’Sandro, with a 
coiled reata in his hand, 
crawled through the pasture 
fence and roped the pony. 

Several hours later Quien 
Sabe returned, with her tongue 
lolling and her shaggy coat 
covered with burs. She pawed 
at the door and barked. West, 
waking, went to the door and 
let her in. He laughed as he 
saw the burs and jokingly 
scolded the dog for coming to 
him to have them picked. out. 
Nevertheless, he worked the 
burs out of her fur, patted her 
head and then opened the door. 
Quien Sabe dashed out. In a 
few minutes she again scratched 
for admittance. West sat up 
quickly. He was instinctively 
familiar with the ways of ani- 
mals, and he at once surmised 
that something was wrong, 
although he did not think of 
the horse. 

Dressing hurriedly, he went 
out. Quien Sabe rushed ahead 
and led him to the pasture, 
where she began to sniff and 
to run back and forth in the 
moonlight. West called, but no 
friendly nicker answered him. 


ORAWINGS BY 
ROBERT AMICK 
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_ Juan Fernandez of Robinson Crusoe memories. | well-known haunts of Kidd and Jean Lafitte. | and glanced back at the sheep and the figures 
And before you leave the western side of the | In the same wise you may cross the Atlantic | of the herders. But West had other things to 


He strode through the pasture from end to 
end and returned to the gate. Concho was 
gone. He followed the fence, but found no 
break. Puzzled, he examined the gate. Then 
it was that Quien Sabe drew his attention to 
herself. She bristled and sniffed along the 
trail from the gate. Stooping, West lighted a 
match and saw the faint tracks of boot 
heels on the trail; and the boot-heel tracks 
were not such as he made, but smaller and 
narrower. 

Without hesitation he roped and saddled an- 
other horse and, striking south, followed Quien 
Sabe, who, worming in and out of the shadowy 
greasewood, led him toward the hills. 

All night he rode. At dawn he stopped to 
water his horse and rest. When he again 
mounted, Quien Sabe had vanished. 

West tried to follow the faint trail of the 
horse, but finally gave it up. The ground had 
become rocky, and the foothills offered many 
trails leading south. Philosophically he rode 
to the crest, gazed at the plains country beyond 
and then, hobbling his horse, dropped down 
the ridge afoot. 

Occasionally he thought he could discern a 
track, and he worked toward the south. At last 
he came to the river, but there was no track in 
the mud of the ford or along the bank. He 
knew that no one familiar with the river would 
try to cross it anywhere else. 

Turning, he worked back and east, passed 
the ford and followed the bank several miles 
in the opposite direction. But it soon became 
evident that no horse had crossed the stream 
the preceding night or that morning. So he 
turned and climbed the southern slope of the 
foothills. 

When he came to the place where he had 
left his horse he found the animal grazing on 
the short bunch grass. He was hungry him- 
self, and he regretted his lack of forethought 
in not bringing some food. He wondered 
what had become of the dog. Would she come 
back to where she had left him? The ques- 
tion troubled West, and finally he decided ‘to 
do the hardest thing under the circumstances 
—sit and wait. 

About sunset he thought that he heard a 
crackling in the brush. Rising, he loosed his re- 
volver and cocked it. Again he heard a whisper- 
ing, as if some one or something were moving 
toward him, unseen and stealthy. Suddenly 
from the edge of the clearing in which he stood 
burst the shaggy, bur-covered shape of Quien 
Sabe. She had been running hard, for she 
panted and lay down at his feet, almost ex- 
hausted. 

West spoke to her and patted her head. The 
big dog got up and lapped at the edge of the 
water hole. Then she came to him and pawed 
at his knees. 

‘* All right, old girl,’’ said West. ‘‘ Here! 
You’re not going back home, are you?’’ 

Ignoring the query, Quien Sabe slipped 
through the brush. West, once more keyed to 
keen expectation, followed her. 

Along the foothills Quien Sabe wormed her 
way and occasionally turned to wait for her 
master. 

At last she turned into a narrow cafion that 
was scarcely more than an arroyo. 

Far up the intricate turnings and windings 
of the cafion, as it split the heart of the hills, 
West found Concho tied to a serub cedar with 
a rawhide reata. 

Quien Sabe leaped about the pony, growling 
and capering. West untied the reata and exam- 
ined it. 2 

‘*Didn’t think he’d dare chance it!’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘And it’s a sure thing he won’t come 
back now.’’ 

As he was about to lead the horse down the 
narrow cleft he saw something glittering in 
the sand. He stooped and picked up an empty 
brass shell. Then he called Quien Sabe to him 
and examined her. Unnoticed in his first hasty 
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glance at her when she had returned to him 
had been the clotted red streak on her shoul- 
der. West dropped the eata end and sat down. 
Quien Sabe laid her head across his knees, and 
very carefully he picked the burs from round 
the wound. 

‘¢He tried for you—when you holed him in 
here,’’ he said, as if she had understood each 
word. ‘* Figured that some one was right close 
behind you. Then he tied the horse and took 
to the hills. No one but a coward would have 
left a horse to die by inches like that. So we 
may say that he won’t come back. And he’s 
not worth following. ’’ 

Quien Sabe raised her head and gazed into 
West’s eyes. 

‘*And you, you ragged rascal,’’ he went on, 
‘‘you knew that I thought more of Concho, 





here, than most folks think of their horses. 
You knew it from the start. So that’s your | 


lowlands of scattered gray tamarack, fir and | 


swamp bush ; and there at last we came upon 


were on our way back to the shed. An odd 
thing about it was that just before touching 


way of telling me you’re glad I didn’t let | ** baked apples’? in abundance. This fruit | the horizon the sun assumed first an octagonal 
Bailey finish you, eh? And he said you were | grows on low bushes that creep along the | shape and a moment or two later appeared 


no good. Well, folks said the same thing about 
Concho, here, when I started to break him. 
Now, let’s be fannin’ it for home.’’ 

Out in the moonlit pasture that night, Quien 
Sabe curled herself up beside the pony. She 
slept fitfully and turned her head now and 
then to lick the long, red welt on her shoulder. 
When the pony got up, the dog also got up and 


followed. The stinging pain in her shoulder | 


she could not fully understand, but she did 
understand that the master whom she served 
had at last spoken to her in the same tone in 
which he usually spoke to his horse. And 
Quien Sabe was content. She had paid her debt. 


AT ANTICOSTI 


yy CA.Stephens 


In Five ie tes 


W: stood there for some time in the 
deepening twilight and watched the 
tug, with the raft in tow, steam away 
southward. The gloom of night was already 
settling on the sombre forest of spruce and fir 
that lined the beach. A few gulls passing on 
wavering wing sent down their peevish cries; 
there was no other sound. 

Without a word we made our way back to 
camp; Willis began to throw broken clapboards 
on the fire. 

‘*Well,’? Addison said, breaking the silence 
at last, ‘‘Cain ought to be back by day after 
to-morrow. ’’ 

‘“‘No knowing when he will come back,’’ 
Bronson declared. ‘‘He’s gone off mad as a 
hatter. He will take his time. Like as not he will 
go to Rimouski, or Quebec, instead of Gaspé.’’ 

‘*Oh, no!’ said Addison, laughing. ‘* He 
knows he would forfeit his pay if he did that. 
He’ll be back, all right, if the weather holds 
good, and to-night it looks fine. ’’ 

I could see that Addison wanted to hearten 
us up a bit. 

‘* Let’s get our supper,’’ he said. ‘* To- 
morrow we’ll rest up and go fishing. We’ve 
been working pretty hard.’’ 

After supper we sat in front of the shed until 
the long twilight had quite faded out in the 
north, which, at that time of year and in the 
latitude of Anticosti, was not until about eleven 
o’clock. 

‘*Now, I am going to keep awake a while, ’’ 
Addison said, at last. ‘‘The rest of you can go 
to sleep. Along about two o’clock I’ll speak to 
one of you, to take my place.’’ 

The hard work had been fatiguing, and before 
very long I fell asleep; so did Bronson and 
Willis. 

Some time later, Addison shook me gently. 

‘*Ts it my turn?’’ I whispered sleepily. 

‘*No,’’ said he. ‘‘But give Willis a shake. 
There’s a fire off here.’’ 

I waked Willis and Bronson. Addison was 
standing in front of the shed, looking off along 
the shore. Although our camp fire had smoul- 
dered out, I could see his face plainly — it 
seemed to be faintly lighted. Rushing out, we 
saw, a long way off to the east, a great fire. 

‘*Tt’s a forest fire!’’ I cried. 

‘*No, it’s on the beach,’’ Addison said. 
‘*Looks to me as if it were just about where 
we came to that big rick of shingles. ’’ 

‘*That’s just what it is!’’ Bronson ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ But how could they have got afire?’’ 

‘*Some one’s camp fire, maybe,’’ Willis said. 
‘*Kishermen perhaps. Too bad! There were 
more than ten thousand bunches of cedar 
shingles there. Seven or eight thousand dollars’ 
worth !”’ 

‘*Isn’t that a wicked shame!’’ cried Bronson. 

We stood and watched the fire for some time. 
It appeared to be burning fiercely, and to be 
extending for some distance along the shore. 
Willis proposed that we go to put it out, or at 
least to stop it from spreading farther; but as 
it was several miles, Addison thought we had 
better not go so far by night. 

I took my turn as watchman, and Addison 
lay down for a nap. Bronson and Willis pres- 
ently fell asleep again. Fog was beginning to 
rise, as it did nearly every night, and after a 
while I crept into the shed and sat at the foot 
of the bunk; warm as the day had been, the 
air was now damp and chilly. 

An hour or more passed ; I was very sleepy, 
but suddenly I became broad awake, for I was 
quite sure that I heard footsteps behind the 
shed. After listening a moment I crept out on 
hands and knees and peered round the rear 
corner of the shack. Nothing stirred for some 
time, but then I made out the dark outline of 
a man moving slowly up toward the shed. A 
stone grated under his foot. I had little doubt 
that it was some one spying round in hope of 
finding the crow’s nest. My first impulse was 
to fire the carbine, but then I had a whimsical 
notion. 

‘*Your fire barrel has gone to Quebee,’’ I 
said in low, distinct tones. ‘‘It is not here. 
You had better clear out, and pretty quick !’’ 





Chapter Three 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


WHILE WE WORKED, MENACING 


AT US FROM THE WOODS 


The.fellow had left on the run before I fin- | 


ished speaking. The boys came running out. 

‘* Who are you talking to?’’ Addison ex- 
claimed. 

‘*To a fellow who came after the old crow’s 
nest,’’ I replied. 

‘* What! You talked with him!’’ — 
cried. 

‘*Yes, I told him that his barrel had gone 
and that it was useless to come here after it,’’ 
I said. 

Addison and Bronson laughed. 

‘*Well, I think that was a good thing to do,’’ 
Willis declared. ‘‘I don’t want them to suppose 
that their blessed old barrel is here.’’ 

The early dawn had begun to blanch the fog. 
We agreed to call it morning, and rekindled 
our camp fire. As the sun rose the mist cleared 
away. 

**Cain ought to have covered the sixty miles 
to Gaspé by this time,’’ Addison remarked, as 
we were getting breakfast. ‘‘It will take him 
all day to look out for the raft there, but I) 
think we may look for him back here by four | 
to-morrow afternoon at the latest.’’ 

A great column of smoke was rising from 
the place where we had seen the fire in the 
night. It appeared to be at least three miles 


away. After breakfast Bronson got out his | 


fishing tackle, and we went up the creek. Ad- 


dison took the carbine and I the shotgun, to) 


be prepared for defense if we should meet the 
wreckers. 

Half a mile inland we came to a place where 
the creek fell over limestone ledges, and found | 
the pool below so full of salmon that their | 


backs were out of the water. The pool was | 


literally packed with them. The creek was 
falling, and they could not get up the ledges. 
No need to cast a hook there. Willis eut a 
forked pole and pitched out all we needed. We 
could have thrown them out by the cartload! 

Farther up the creek there were speckled 
trout so plentiful and so hungry that it was 
really no sport to cateh them. Still farther | 
inland the creek meanders through half-open | 





ground like running raspberries. It is juicy, | 
| with a slight flavor of strawberry and black- 


| berry combined. Many of the berries we gath- | 


ered were as large as the end of your thumb, 
pinkish on one- side and of a pale apple green 


| perfectly square; we could not account for the 
phenomenon. 
No one had disturbed our cache of provi- 


| sions, and we prepared a good meal of broiled 


on’the other. We found them very palatable | 


when eaten with the dry pilot biscuit, and later 
that day we learned that they make a fine 
salad with lobster, salmon or trout. 


preparing a feast of salmon a flat stone, 
| with something white attached to it, fell close 


trout and lobsters. When the night fog began 
to rise we turned in—all except Addison, who 
said that he would watch till two o’clock 
again. But he waked us suddenly a little after 


| midnight. 

About noon we returned to camp well laden | 
with the spoils of the island. We had seen | 
nothing of the wreckers; but while we were | 


**Get up quick!’ he said. 
have set our lumber afire!’’ 
We jumped up. Through the darkness we 


‘*Those scamps 


| saw a red glow, just about at the spot where 


we had so laboriously brought together the 


beside the table. Willis grabbed ‘the shotgun piles of shingles, clapboards and deals. Al- 
and ran round behind the shed to see whether | though the place was a quarter of a mile away, 


anyone was in sight; but the stone must have | | we could hear a crackling. Catching up two 


been flung from the edge of the fir thickets | buckets, Addison gave me one of them. 


He 


twenty or thirty yards away, for he found no | | ordered Willis to take the carbine and go ahead 
one. Meanwhile Addison had picked up the | of us, and told Bronson to stay behind and 


missile. 


} 


‘tA billet-douz,’’ he said, laughing, as he | 
pulled off the string and unfolded a piece of | Right in the midst of the long tiers of shingles 
crumpled paper. ‘‘And such a billet-doux!’’ | a blaze was shooting up ten feet high. Willis 
he muttered angrily, after a short glance at it. | ran round to the rear of the rick, but Addison 





guard the shed. 
With Willis ahead, we ran along the beach. 


and I began to throw water on the flames. We 
had to fill our buckets more than twenty times 
before we had put out the fire. While we 
worked, menacing shouts were hurled at us 
from the woods ; and before Addison could dis- 


~ suade him, Willis let go a shot that echoed 


loudly across the dark forest. 

‘*T guess I wouldn’t try to hit anyone, 
Willis,’’ Addison said. 

‘*Confound them!’’ Willis replied angrily. 
‘“*Trying to burn up this lumber we have 
worked so hard to collect! I’d like to riddle 
them !’’ 

The shouts and hooting continued. There 
seemed to be several voices, but we could not 
make out what they said. 

“Tt was a mistake speaking to them !’’ Willis 
exclaimed. ‘‘It has made them bolder. They 
think now that we won’t do anything except 
talk.’’ 

‘*I’m afraid you’re right,’’? Addison said. 
‘*But I was in hopes we could pacify them 
somehow and stop the row.’’ 

When we came back to the shed we found 
Bronson standing on guard, shotgun in hand. 

‘‘Some of them are out back here in the 
woods,’’ he said. ‘‘I guess they thought we 
had all gone to the fire, and came round here 
to smash things. When I yelled ‘Clear out!’ 
they. fled. ’? 

While we stood in front of the shed another 
fire started up a mile or so down the beach ; and 
soon afterwards we saw a third fire, burning 
furiously, still farther away. We were almost 
frantic with anger and disappointment. The 
worst of it was that we could think of no way 
by which to prevent the rogues from sneaking 
up and firing lumber in the night. Fifty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of lumber was lying along 
the shore, and we were helpless to save it! 

When day dawned, Addison and Bronson 

went cautiously back into the 





SHOUTS WERE HURLED 


On the paper were scrawled 
| the words: 

‘*You leve here. You clere out. 
You are goin’ to git hurt ef you 
don’t.’’ 
| Underneath them some one else 

had written: 

** Allez vous en! Débarrassez 
nous de vous!’? 

‘*Notice to quit,’’ Bronson 
commented. ‘‘In two languages! What do you 
think of that? Looks as if they didn’t like 
our company. ’’ 

‘*We had mistrusted as much before,’’ said 
Willis. ‘‘But they seem bashful about deliver- 
ing their notice. ’’ j 

Addison walked to the edge of the firs. 
‘‘What is it you want of us?’’ he shouted. 
‘*Come out in sight! Let’s see you. We have 
not come here to disturb you!’’ 

But there was no response. 

‘*Well, they have served papers on us,’’ he 
said, laughing. ‘‘ Evidently want to scare us off.’’ 
| After we had finished eating we hid our 
food supplies under a heap of seaweed in a 
cleft in the shore ledges a little distance from 
the shed. Then we set off along the beach to 
see what had burned in the night; for smoke 
was still rising in the east. 

As Addison had suspected, it proved to be 
the long rick of cedar shingles from the wreck 
of a schooner. It had wholly burned, and the 
| fire had run from the shingles to other lumber 
| for five or six hundred yards along the beach. 

We stayed there for a little while and then 
started back to camp. We had not gone far 
when Willis, happening to glance back, saw | 

















woods. Addison still hoped that he 
could get speech with the prowl- 
ers; he thought that if he could 
find out what their grievance was 
he might be able to appease them 
and stop their mischief. 

While Addison and Bronson 
were gone, Willis and I got break- 
fast. The others returned pres- 
ently, with no important news. 
They had seen at a distance an 
oddly dressed fellow, but he ran 
away from them. When they 
shouted at him he turned and shook his fist 
at them. He carried what appeared to be a 
long gun. 

While we were at breakfast ‘Willis proposed 
that, in order to save the lumber that we had 
already collected for rafting, we move our camp 
out to the pile of shingles and clapboards and 
mount guard over it. 

That we did during the forenoon, and in the 
afternoon we dragged more timber and deals 
together for another raft. The fire had done 
little damage there. There were thirteen hun- 
dred and seventy bunches of shingles, four 
thousand bunches of clapboards and a long pile 
of boards and planks. 

‘‘We can at least save that much from the 
firebugs,’’ Addison said. 

Through the night we took turns watching, 
but no one disturbed us. That day, as we 
worked on the proposed raft, we kept an eye 
out for the tug, as we had the day before; but 
again night drew on with no signs of it. 

‘‘What if Cain took a notion not to return 
at all?’’ Bronson said. ‘‘What would we do? 
Would we ever be able to get away from here?’’ 

But Addison declared that we had no need 
| to worry about that. ‘‘Something has detained 


another column of smoke rising from the beach | him,’’ he said. ‘* But Cain will come back, of 
several miles back. That confirmed what we | course, or send some one.’ 


had begun to fear—that our enemies were pur- |; 


Above the cries of the gulls that evening we 


posely burning the lumber to annoy us or to | heard the distant hollow cries of several loons 
drive us away. We were not a little discour- | from some pond or lake back in the interior of 


aged. 


was calamitous. 


To have so much good lumber destroyed | the island. 


‘“‘That,’’ Willis remarked, ‘‘means change 


The calm weather held. I never saw a love- | of weather with wind—when loons holler.’’ 


| lier sunset than the one that came while we 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AVIATION FIELD AT 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


FACT AND COMMENT 


T is easier to reform spoiled children than 
to reform spoiled parents. 
NLESS all signs fail, electricity is going 
to make the country as surely as steam 
has made the towns. 
ee HY people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God,’’ said Ruth. ‘‘My people 
shall be thy people, and my God thy God,’’ 
says Ruthlessness. The world does not seem 
inclined to accept the transposition. 


DUTY TO-DAY 
( With apologies to Emerson) 
So near is hunger to our dust, 
So dear is grub to man, 
When Duty whispers, “Can or bust!” 
The youth replies, “I'll can!” 
IIE loyal response of Hawaii to the call 
to the colors is worthy of special notice. 
Although its population is only about 240,000, 
and is of remarkably mixed races and blood, 
it had furnished up to the first of July 4397 
volunteers for military service. Few states did 
so well as that. 


VERY summer many head of live stock 
are killed by lightning when standing 
near wire fences. Sometimes the cattle are a 
long distance from the place where the light- 
ning strikes the wire. It is easy enough to 
guard against the danger by running a wire 
here and there from each strand of the fence 
well into the ground. 
RDINARY coal gas can be used as a sub- 
stitute for gasoline in running automobiles, 
as English motorists in large numbers are 
demonstrating. The only change that has to 
be made in the motor is fitting a butterfly 
valve in the air-intake valve. Gas is cheaper 
than gasoline at the present prices of the two 
in England, but it requires a much larger 
container. 
NE result of the war may be that it will 
do away with linings in shoes. All of the 
European armies have shoes without linings, 


and the new service shoe of the United States | 


is made in that way. Not only does it save 
expense in material and work, but it really 
makes a better shoe—more sanitary and more 
comfortable, and much less likely to cause 
blisters. A lining in a shoe is as useless as 
earlaps on a straw hat. 

IAM, the fifteenth nation to join the alli- 

ance against the Central Powers, is nota 
powerful nation, but it has always been a 
peppery one. A quarter of a century ago it 
defied France, which was seriously threatening 
the integrity of its territory at that time. In 
recent years Germany has given evidence that 
there were aggressive aims behind its trade 
extension in that region. Siam may take no 
active part on the battle front, but it has 


promptly seized the nine German vessels in- | 


terned at Bangkok. In area Siam is almost as 
large as Texas, and its population is about 
twice that of Texas. 
Behe of the, apparently trivial but really 
important measures of food conservation 
is the step that the organized baking interests 
of the country have taken to save bread, by 
cutting off the privilege that the retailers have 
had of returning unsold stock. The consequence 
of the old practice has been that the retailers, | 
knowing that they could return all that they | 
did not sell, ordered extravagantly. The stale | 
bread then became food for pigs or poultry. | 
The baking companies also urge the economy | 
of buying bread instead of baking it at home. 


| They say that a hundred thousand loaves can 
| be baked much more cheaply in the bakeries 
| than in twenty thousand private houses that 
| produce five loaves apiece. 


5 
| 
| THE WINGS OF THE MORNING 


CC vi, wi has passed the great aviation 





| bill, with its appropriation of more 
| than six hundred million dollars, and 
thousands of American mechanics have sprung 
| to the task of building such an air fleet as the 
| world has not yet seen, and, until this war 
| broke out, none but poets had imagined. 

It is in every way fitting that we should do 
| this. As we have lifted our cause above ma- 
| terial gain,—the lust of conquest, the desire 
| for trade expansion and enlarged boundaries, 
| —so we are going to lift our first great military 
| effort above the blood-soaked ground into the 
| blue of heaven; and as we invented the flying 
| machine, so now we are going to make it the 
most terribly efficient engine of destruction. 
Germany laughs at the idea that we can 


; | build a great air fleet in time to be of any use. 


| Have her leaders never heard how Perry got 


} | a fleet on Lake Erie and what he did with it? 


|'To be sure, the task is a. job. for a giant.. It 
will be very hard to get the right kind of wood 


| properly seasoned for the frames. It. must. be: 
| straight-grained, flawless spruce, of' the: kind’ 


that firemen’s ladders are made of,.and‘it-must 
be air-dried. That means at the least:a: year. 
or two of seasoning ; you-can dry it in a-day 


useless. Expert lumbermen and: woodworkers 
are scouring the country for the right kind of 
stock, and they will get it. There are other 
woods, too. Norway pine will do nearly. as 


on the inexhaustible Western fir, the stiffest 
wood that grows and one of the strongest. 
Months ago the aviation board took.up the 
| problem of engines with true American daring: 
The French have designed and built marvel- 
ously efficient aéroplane engines. Why not 
copy them? Because they are complicated and 
require a great deal of hand labor by the most 
skillful machinists. We want something simple, 
strong, efficient, something that can be stand- 
ardized and turned out by machinery. We 
believe we already have it, for the aviation 
board called together the greatest automobile- 
engine designers: in the country and put the 
problem up to them.. In a few weeks they had 
designed and built the new engine, American 
from drawing. board. to installation. It is now 
| undergoing its tests. 
| ‘The men who are to sail and fight in our 
/hew navy of the air are coming, too. In half 
| a dozen aviation training schools they are learn- 
| ing the grim business on which they are soon 
to embark. Talk with any one of them ‘a few 
minutes, and think what their brothers have 
already done in France, and you will hold up 
your head and thank God that the spirit of 
America is still alive. 


o 8 
POLITICAL HOPE 


|: sometimes seems as if in such an over- 





whelming, hideous crisis of ruin and con- 

fusion. as the present there were no room 
for hope. The mind is assailed at every turn 
by some new suggestion of distress and misery, 
some new possibility of disaster. Even the 
lovely and permanent consolations of life seem 
remote and obscured, powerless to make us 
forget the horror of destruction that threatens 
to overcome the world. 
“In a sense we ought not to forget, we do 
not wish to forget. Was it not well said long 
ago, ‘How is it possible to be happy in the 
midst of those who suffer?’’ But that does not 
mean that we are to give way altogether to 
| discouragement or despair. Some preach daily 
| that the world is coming to an end, at least 
| that our present civilization is coming to an 
end; that after such a fearful and prolonged 
|sapping of its vitality recuperation will be 
impossible. Do not believe them. Recuperation 
is possible and it will come. 

For twenty years Europe and the world en- 
dured the terrible devastation of the Napoleonic 
| wars. To be sure, the devastation was less 
| than now, but the recuperative power was 
jless also. And in an incredibly short time 
;mankind recovered. The chaos of the Civil 
| War was on a smaller scale, but for the time 
| it seemed complete, and many predicted that 
| this country would never revive. Some of the 








| effects of course endure; but how splendid, be- 


yond imagination, was the growth afterwards! 

The natural instinct of men is for construc- 
tion. They enter upon destruction with loath- 
ing and leave it with rapture. The constructive 
instinct seizes upon every smallest loophole to 


or two in the kiln, but that: makes:it brittle and’ 


well as the spruce; and we can also fall back: 





lay its foundations for the future, even while 
destruction is still going on. Nature and human 
nature work to repair decay with ceaseless and 
unconquerable hope. ‘ 

The recovery from the present world sickness 
will be like the recovery from a terrible sick- 
ness of the body. It will be in some points 
slow and, alas! ineffaceable scars will remain ; 
but it will be sure. With sacred remembrance 
of the sorrows and sufferings of the past, it will 
be joyous and confident of the future. Above 
all, it will bring with it an intense apprecia- 
tion of the simple, natural pleasures of life, 
the depth and sufficiency of which are often 
obscured by years of uninterrupted and self- 
indulgent peace. Mankind will rise from its 
bed of torture, as did the invalid of the poet: 


The meanest floweret of the vale, 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening Paradise, 


9? 


DRESS FOR BUSINESS 


"Ton vice president of a great insurance 
company took occasion recently to talk 
plainly to some of his hundreds of girls, 
who were accustomed to overdress, or to dress 


inappropriately, or to» use: office: time for 


“‘prinking.’’’ Suelt a. thing. does: not ‘happen 
without good: reason; for the ordinary: Ameri- 
can businessman is always respectful of the 
rights;.in dress-and’ similar: personal matters, 
of his: women employees. He does. not’ speak 
unless: he has abundant provocation: 


There is abundant: provocation in a great. 


many. offices.. Girls are often: obliged to go 
to work before they have become old: enough 
or have had opportunity to form sound taste 
in dress or anything: else. Many of. them go 
frequently to the theatre or the ‘‘movies,’’ 
where. they see-women—on . the stage or the 
sereen—in the: most elaborate: and. striking 
costumes that means and ambition:can design. 
The whole:stage setting is often\a: mere back- 
ground for the dress parade: Elaborately dec- 
orated windows. of the great and fashionable 
department: stores are constant sources of temp- 
tation: It is almost inevitable that a girl with 
the love of beauty and’ finery in her heart— 
and where is the girl who has it not?—should 
go astray in the matter of: taste in: dress if left 
to herself. : 

The pointiis that,.she should. not be left to 
herself; If her mother neglects: to tell her 
that in business there is no place for very short 
or diaphanous skirts, or fancy-colored shoes 
with inordinately high heels, or conspicuous 
stockings,.or picture hats—if her mother so 
neglects her duty, her father should see to it 
that she is instructed; and if he fails of the 
task, let the girl consider herself fortunate if 
she fall into the hands of an employer as sen- 
sible and as courageous as the vice president 
of that insurance company showed himself 
to be. 

o <6 


PENSIONS OR INSURANCE 


To magnitude and costliness of modern 
warfare have obliged all the belligerent 
nations to enlist the services not only of 
their politicians and their soldiers but also of 
their business men. Hitherto American busi- 
ness men have paid their taxes, but they have 
had little to say about the spending of the 
money. Now their advice is being asked and 
their counsel taken at almost every step of the 
way. 

One of the most interesting suggestions that 
business men have made to the government is 
the substitution of insurance for pensions in 
providing for the inevitable casualties of war. 
A bill establishing such a system is already 
under consideration in Congress. The princi- 
ple is that already made familiar by the work- 
men’s compensation laws. Soldiers are to be 
insured for their own benefit in case of dis- 
ability and for the benefit of their dependents 
in case of death. Every man is to be protected 
by a government indemnity, fixed in amount 
according to the extent of the disability he 
may suffer and the size of the family depend- 
ent upon him. Soldiers who wish can get addi- 
tional insurance by paying the small ‘premium 
of eight dollars a thousand for the amount they 
desire, the excess cost being carried by the 
government. That excess cost would of course 
be very great, for the risk of death or injury 
in the case of a member of the new army 
would be several times that of other young 
men of his age. It is also planned to provide 
for the reéducation of men so crippled as to be 
unable to pursue their former callings. 

Finally, the dependent families of men in 
service are cared for. Each soldier must assign 
to his family about half his monthly pay, and 
the government agrees to add a sum nearly or 





quite as large. The expense, under the new 
plan, will be large ; it is estimated at $176, WO, - 
000 during the first year of war. But it will be 
an expense that can be calculated on. Every 
soldier will know what he is to receive, and 
he can get it without resorting to the services 
of commercial pension agents ; and on its part 
the government need not look forward to a 
pension list constantly mounting in response 
to political influence skillfully applied. 
Whether Congress will consent to give up 
the long-established pension system for so 
businesslike a proposal is not certain. The 
politician, particularly if he is a warm-hearted 
or sentimental man, will readily find argu- 
ments in favor of an arrangement that permits 
him to be of personal service to a large number 
of his constituents. But thé pension system, 
as it has existed in this country, has been 
unfair and wasteful. It has given too little help 
to some men and too much to others; it has 
even spent a great deal of money on men who 
had no valid claim on the government at all. 


That is because political influence rather than. - 


desert has too often tipped the scale. 

We are all agreed that the nation must be 
generous with citizens who risk life or limb or 
health in its service. It will be fortunate if 
we can attain that end by some means that 
will at the same time avoid the extravagances 
and scandals that have so often attended pen- 
sion administration. 


C.F 


FOOD CONTROL 


ONG before that fateful day when Austria 
t: demanded of Serbia the impossible con- 
cessions that led to the world conflict, a 
far-seeing man predicted that the next war 
would be won, not by arms, but by famine. As 
time passes, the verification of the prophecy 
beeomes more and more probable. The armies 
and the navies are not winning such victories 
as carry with them the power to dictate terms 
of peace. Which side can feed its millions until 
privation forces the other side to surrender? 

Germany understood from the first that its 
chief weakness lay in the matter of food, and 
it early took wise precautions against waste 
and unequal distribution. The United King- 
dom, which was even more. dependent than 
Germany upon supplies from abroad, and 
France, where the amount of home-grown 
food is never quite equal to the country’s 
needs, have been obliged by the submarine 
campaign to follow Germany’s example. In 
nearly every European country, belligerent or 
neutral, the food situation is acute. 

The extreme importance of that phase of the 
struggle, and the inevitably large part this 
country must play in determining the result 
of the war, have from the first been fully per- 
ceived by our government; yet it is only in 
this month of August—three years after the 
war broke out and four months after we our- 
selves became belligerents—that Congress has 
passed a law designed to insure a plentiful 
supply of food to those who are now our allies 
and to withhold it from our enemies. 

There is no need to give here any summary 
of the new food-control law. It does not affect 
consumers at all and affects retail trade only 
slightly. It is intended to control the acts of 
those who operate on a large scale: to prevent 
hoarding, monopoly, and all manipulations 
that affect supply or distribution. In case of 
necessity the government will fix prices. The 
law covers ‘‘foods, feeds and fuel’’—the food 
of man and of beast and the fuel supply. 

The new act confers great powers on the 
President and on Mr. Hoover, the food con- 
troller whom he has appointed. Indeed, it 
establishes something that is almost a dictator- 
ship over the traffic in food and the distribu- 
tion of it. Only the most urgent necessity would 
reconcile free Americans to such restrictions on 
buying and selling; but this country has the 
only great disposable surplus of agricultural 
produce, and in order to save our allies from 
famine and enable them to win the war we 
must economize our own consumption and 
make as large as possible the amount we can 
spare for them. 


CURRENT .EVENTS 


REPARATIONS FOR WAR.—As soon 

as President Wilson signed the food control 
bill on August 10, he named Mr. Herbert C. 
Hoover as food administrator under the provi- 
sions of the new law. Mr. Hoover gave notice 
that he should proceed at once against food 
speculators and those guilty of ‘profiteering. ’’ 
He laid special stress on the need of fixing the 
price of wheat of the 1917 harvest, and named 
President Garfield of Williams College as chair- 
man of a commission to determine the price. 
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He said that sugar and dairy products would 
next receive attention. —The Shipping Board 
announced that contracts entered into would 
use all the $500,000,000 placed at its disposal, 
and that it should ask Congress for a second 
‘appropriation of the same size. ——The appeals 
of the neutral nations of northern Europe rel- 
ative to exports from this country were un- 
availing, and our government made it plain 
that when it lifts the present embargo it will 
permit supplies to enter those countries only 
under restrictions that will prevent the sending 
© a. v. suck of them. to Germany, or 
the sending of their 
equivalent from the prod- 
ucts of the country in 
question. —— The danger 
of serious labor troubles, 
which seemed imminent 
| in early August, lessened 
as the month advanced. 
The Council of National 
Defense made plans for a 
commission of nine mem- 
JUDGE J. H. COVINGTON bers to adjust the labor 
troubles in all establishments that have gov- 
ernment contracts. ‘The President appointed 
Chief Justice Covington of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia. to investigate labor 
troubles in the mines of Montana, Arizona 
and other states. ——Orders issued on August 13 
called for the mobilization of thirty per cent 
of the new national army of 687,000 men on 
September 5, a second thirty per cent on Sep- 
tember 15, and a third-thirty per cent on 
September 30. The remaining ten per cent 
will be called some time in October. The army 
will be trained at sixteen cantonments. —On 
August 14 President Wilson sent to the Senate 
nominations of nearly two hundred general 
officers in the national army. The number in- 
cluded thirty-seven major generals, promoted 
from the rank of brigadier general, and more 
than a hundred brigadier generals, most of 
them promoted from the rank of colonel. 
J 
ONGRESS. — Bills that provide for a 
system of insurance for all men in the 
military or naval service of the United States 
were introduced in both 
houses on August 10. — 
The Senate debate on the 
war -tax bill began on 
August 10, and it was ex- 
pected that it would con- 
tinue at least two weeks. 
——Secretary McAdoo in- 
* formed Congressional lead- 
ers on August 14 that it 
would be necessary for 
4 Congress to authorize, at 
rear aom.w.t.caeps this and the wintersession, 
a ee Saegeecy an additional $9,000,000, - 
000 for war expenditures 
and further loans to our allies up to June 30, 
1918. The sum will be in addition to the 
$5,000, 000,000 in bonds already authorized and 
the war-tax bill of more than $2,000,000,000 
now before the Senate. 


S 


RITISH CABINET CRISIS. — Great 

Britain faced a serious political crisis when 
Arthur Henderson resigned: his position as 
Labor member of the war cabinet on August 
11. Mr. Henderson favored British participa- 
tion in the Stockholm peace conference, which 
the other members of the cabinet opposed, 
and had. the support of many labor leaders. 
The appointment of Mr. George Nicoll Barnes, 
minister of pensions, to succeed Mr. Hender- 
son saved the situation, for the time, at least, 
as the appointment was satisfactory to the 


+] 


USSIA.—Premier Kerenski continued to 

strengthen his control of the Russian 
situation. On August 11 it was announced 
that the government would appoint commis- 
sioners to serve with the army and control its 
political life in place of the commissioners 
that the soldiers themselves had elected. That 
step, it was expected, would help reéstablish 
the discipline that prevailed before German 
spies in Russian uniforms became numerous 
in the ranks. ——Many battalions of Russian 
women were organized as fighting units, and 
im numerous instances their valor shamed the 
troops that had retreated before the German 
advance.——Former Czar Nicholas and his 
family were removed from the palace at 
Tsarskoe-Selo on August 14, and it was sup- 
posed that they went to Tobolsk, Siberia. 

so] 

JAPANESE MISSION.— A mission from 
: Japan, headed by Viscount Ishii, arrived 
in the United States on August 13, to discuss 
the codperation of the two countries in the 
great war. ° 


HE POPE’S PEACE. PLAN.—On Au- 

gust 14 Pope Benedict sent to the warring 
nations a second appeal for peace, the first 
having been made in July, 1915. He urged 
peace on the basis of disarmament, the evacu- 
ation of Belgium and France by Germany, the 
restoration of the German colonies, justice for 
Armenia and Poland, and the settlement of 
other territorial questions by future negotiation. 
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. labor element. 





(From August 9 to August 15) 


i E GREAT WAR 


‘The week did not bring the expected resump- 
tion of the Anglo-French general attack in 
Flanders, although there was no lack of infan- 
try fighting on a relatively small scale, and 


‘the big guns continued to boom almost inces- 


santly. The tighting was especially violent east 
of Ypres. British attacks in that region on 
August 10 resulted in substantial gains, includ- 
ing the capture of Westhoek, which were held 
in the face of desperate counter-attacks by 
the Germans in the next few days. On August 
14 the British pushed the German posts back 
across the Steenbeke River on the Ypres- 
Thourout railway.. The result of these ad- 
vances was to widen the British salient, and 
thus add to the insecurity of the German line 
from Dixmude north to the coast, as well as 
that of the front southward toward Lens. 

On August 15 the Canadian troops captured 
Hill 70, which dominates Lens from the north, 
and after desperate fighting occupied a part of 
the city. . 

Farther north the French made slight gains 
near Bixschoote and Langemarck—a step to- 
ward the Ostend-Lille railway, toward which 
British attacks from Hooge were also aimed. 
On the front near St. Quentin, where there has 
been-a long lull in the fighting, the Germans 
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WOMEN WORKING IN THE FIELDS 
OF FRANCE 


delivered several surprise attacks, but made 
no serious impression on the French line. 
Along the Aisne the Germans were also the 
aggressors, and entered the French trenches, 
where there was desperate hand-to-hand fight- 
ing before they were repulsed. 

On the eastern front the Russians continued 
to show increased resisting power to the 
Austro-German armies that had pushed them 
out of Galicia. They threw back German 
attacks on Brody, northeast of Lemberg. The 
week brought no important changes in that 
region. Farther south, however, in Moldavia, 
which is the northern part of Roumania, there 
was desperate fighting, in which the Russian 
and Roumanian forces showed no lack of spirit 
in opposing the armies under Field Marshal 
von Mackensen. They were on the aggressive 
part of the time, and on August 12 captured 
1200 German prisoners near Marasechti and 
Fokshani on the Sereth River. On the same 
day Berlin said that the Teutons had captured 
6700 prisoners, with many cannon and machine 
guns, in that region. The Teutons captured 
Pantzieu, a railway town west of Marasechti, 
on August 13, thus cutting the line that has 
supplied: the Russians and Roumanians in 
western Moldavia. The attack on the portion 
of Roumania still in Entente possession was 
pressed from three sides, and was apparently 
an attempt to reach the wheat fields of southern 
Russia and perhaps the port of Odessa. There 
was no evidence, however, of the expected 
activity by the Allied army assembled at 
Saloniki under Gen. Sarrail. 

A German air raid on the southeast coast of 
England on August 12 resulted in the death 
of 23 persons, most of them women and chil- 
dren, and in the injury of about 50. British 
aviators brought down two German machines. 
French aviators raided Frankfort on August 
11, in reprisal for the German bombardment 
of Nancy, and dropped many bombs. 

It was announced on August 14 that up to 
that date the Germans had sunk 40 American 
merchant vessels, of a total tonnage of 115,000. 
Of that number 13 were sunk before the United 
States entered the war. 

It was announced in the House of Commons 
on August 14 that 9748 lives were lost on Brit- 


ish merchant vessels from the opening of the | > 
war to July 1, 1917, as the result of enemy E 


action. Of that number, 3828 were passengers. 


The U-boat toll of the week included six- 
teen British merchant vessels, of which four- | = 


teen were over sixteen hundred tons. That 
was the smallest loss of any week since the 
unrestricted submarine campaign began in 
February. 


On August 14 China declared war on Ger- Ls 
many and Austria-Hungary, the seventeenth | — 


nation to array itself against the Central 
Powers. 


On August 15 London gave a most enthu-| — 
siastic welcome to a body of American troops | — 


—the first reported as passing through England 
on the way to France. The King and Ambas- 


sador Page reviewed them, and a meeting of : 


the cabinet adjourned to permit the premier 


and his colleagues to see them pass. A great | _ 
multitude thronged the streets, and flags and | — 


cheers greeted the Americans everywhere. 













School and Military SUPPLY WEEK 


SEPTEMBER 1st to 8th, INCLUSIVE 
This week has been set apart for special displays and demonstrations by 
the army of Parker dealers. To the Army man and the Navy map just going 
into service—to the student just beginning the year’s work—the Parker 
SAFETY-SEALED Fountain Pen is a necessity. See your dealer’s pepe 





















PRICE eh ae ie y PRICE 
$2.50 up oN Ps Sterling 
Parker Mh Silver, $5 
Clip,25¢e 34 4 18-K Gold 
extra z . ke Plate, $6 


PARKER INK TABLETS 
for a soldier's “kit” in place of fluid ink 
Ten cents per box of 36 tablets 
Parker Pen Co., 80 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin. New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building 
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When Days 
Start Wrong 


: Try starting them with bran 
= food—Nature’s laxative. 

















Not clear bran, but Petti- 
Your Grocer john’s—a luxury dish. Try 
| it once a day for a week. See 


will bring a 
package of 


Grape-Nuts 


A delicious, 
healthful food: 
and a pleas 
ing lesson in 
economy. 


how you like it, how you like 
the results. Then you will | 
know why doctors say, “Eat 
bran.” 


Pettijohn5 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25% unground bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—75% fine pat- 
ent flour with 25% bran flakes. Use 
like Graham flour in any recipe. 

Both sold in packages only. | 
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dea RANGER 


bicycle and know you have the best. Buy a 
machine you can prove before accepting. 
DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 
ial. EXPENSE to you if, after 

trial you do not wish to keep it. 
LOW FACTORY COST, great improve- 


























ments and values never before equalled. 

WRITE TODAY for our big catalog 

showing our complete line of 1917 bicycles, 

Tires, sundries and parts, and learn our 

wonderful new offers and terms. 

NOT BUY a bicycle, tires or sundries, until 

you write and learn what we will do for you. A 
postal card brings everything—write it now. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. w-50, CHICAGO 





Driver Agents Wanted 


Drive and demonstrate the Bush Car. Pay for it out of your com- 
missions on sales. My agents are making money. Shipments 
. are prompt. Bush 
Cars ¢ d 
or money back. 
rite at once 
for my 48- e 
catalog pat in, ~ 
particulars. Ad- 
dress J. H. Bush. 
Pres. Dept. 802. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Illinois 


Leaders Among Books 


And How to Get Them on Special Terms 
MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH 
By H. G. Wells 























Write to-day for Free Illustrated Booklet of 


NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 


sold direct from factory to home at a large saving 
. to each purchaser. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 























Here Mr. Wells has written what is 
considered the best book of the war. 
It is not a tale of conditions at the 
front, of the horrors of warfare, but 
rather a story built upon the changes 
that the war brings with it. As dra- 
matic and fascinating as any Mr. Wells 
has written. A leader among “best 
sellers’*for many months. 
Publisher's price $1.60. 


THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND 
By Ian Hay 








A war book straight from the trenches, 
and such a one as only a trained nov- 
elist could have written; graphic, 
absorbing, full of humorous incidents, and with bits of superb character-drawing that make 
the men at the front seem like old friends. Pud/isher’s price $1.50. 


. Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The 
Our Special Offer. Youth’s Companion, with 25 cents extra, and we will send 
ou your choice of either of the above much-talked-of Books, postpaid. These Books cannot 
be purchased anywhere for less than $1.60 or $1.50 each. 
NOTE. These Books are offered only to fresen¢ Companion subscribers to pay them 
for introducing the paper into homes where it has not been taken the past year. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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es MY LAD 32 
By Helen Coale Crew 


AKE his brain and brawn, my Country, 
For thy need. 

Let him fight; and if he must, 
Let him bleed. 


Take his valiant spirit, God; 
It was given 

As a free and gracious gift 
For life leaven. 


Take his broken body, Earth; 
I¢ is thine. 

Sinew, strength and fair young flesh 
Firm and fine. 


But, O Justice, loose your bandage! 
Doff it now! 

Bind it close about his eyes, 
Round his brow! 


Lest brutality should scoreh him 
Soon to die; 

Hot brutality that sickens 
A young eye. 


Ay, be merciful, and blind him 
In the fight. 

Lest red hatred scar and warp him, 
Sear his sight! 


Let him keep his friendly, human, 
Kindly soul! 

Let him die with genial heart 
Warm and whole! 


oe ¢ 
HEROES OF SAVING 


E applaud our heroes of war and build 
monuments to their memory. But war 
does not furnish the only heroes. Many 
a deed of the purest self-sacrifice and 
heroism is recorded in medica! annals, 
only to pass unnoticed by the world. 

Mr. Frederic Rowland Marvin, in his book, The 

Excursions of a Booklover, gives us an instance 

of such heroism in the story of Dr. Mueller. 

Dr. Franz Mueller of Vienna, who fell a victim 
to the bubonic plague when that disease was first 
under bacteriological investigation in 1897, con- 
tracted the malady from bacilli in culture tubes. 
When he became certain that he was infected, he 
immediately locked himself in an isolated room 
and posted a message on a windowpane: 

“T am suffering from the plague. Please do not 
send a doctor to me, as in any event my end will 
come in four or five days.” 

At once a number of his associates, all of whom 
were young physicians with much to live for and 
with full knowledge of the chances to which they 
would expose themselves, stepped forward and 
not only offered their services but in some cases 
begged to be sent to Dr. Mueller. The patient 
refused to permit it and died alone. 

At the end he wrote a farewell letter to his 
parents and placed it against the window so that it 
could be copied from the outside, and then burned 
the original with his own hands, lest it might be 
preserved and carry out the mysterious and deadly 
germ. 

And that nameless British surgeon of whom Mr. 
Day Allen Willey writes in the Technical World will 
remain unknown to fame in spite of the fact that 
no one ever took his life in his hands more coura- 
geously, or more unselfishly, than he. With others, 
he was studying that scourge of Africa, the dreaded 
sleeping sickness. While he was dissecting a rat 
that had been bitten with the tsetse fly, his knife 
slipped and seratched the skin on his hand ever 
so slightly. His comrades did what they could for 
him, but within twenty-four hours the deadly 
microbes were discovered in his blood; in six 
months he was dead. 

He knew and his associates knew that researches 
and experiments such as they were making might 
be the cause of their own death at any time, but 
they did not hesitate. Only by such perilous work 
could they learn anything of the fearful plague 
that has literally depopulated parts of Africa. 

Heroes of killing, heroes of saving: whose is 
the nobler heroism? 

















eg 
HIGH COST OF LIVING IN 
BLOOMFIELD 
il SUPPOSE the folks back home still 


manage to get a living in spite of the 
high cost of it?” said the dweller in 
the city to his boyhood friend, Reuben 
Sparrow, who had driven in from Bloom- 
field that morning. 

““Why, yes,” said Reuben, “they all seem to live 
along in pretty much the same old way. Of course 
there is some scaling down. Extravagant ones are 
tightening up a bit, and the close ones are a little 
mite closer. 

“Take the Longleys for example. You know how 
they always used to do. Jim would get his pay 
Saturday night, and then they’d begin to live on 
the fat of the land. About Thursday, funds would 
give out, and then it would be pudding and milk, 
or whatever they could pick up, for the rest of the 
week. Well, they do just that same way now. First 
of the week there’s nothing too good for them, 
and price is no object. Only difference is that now 
hard times begin with them ’long about Tuesday 
instead of Thursday. 

“Then there is Eben Titus. He goes on altogether 
a different principle. Eben says that it doesn’t 
cost him so very much more to live than it did five 
years ago. He was always a great figurer, you 
know. He’s set what he calls a fair price on each 
of the commodities. Of course he can’t control the 
price, Dut he can regulate the quantity. So when 
sugar, for example, takes a jump of ten per cent, 
he marks down the amount to be used in just the 
same proportion, and so keeps even with the game. 
You might suppose that the family would be on 
scant rations by this time, but Eben .says not. 
According to his tell, not one of em has lost weight, 
and they never were healthier or happier. He says 
the generality of folks eat too much and too ex- 
pensively, and that we never can know how little 
is enough until we have put the question to the 
test. 

“But most of our Bloomfield people do their 
fighting of the high cost of living simply by word 
of mouth, That was what I found a lot of ’em doing 
when I stepped into Silas Pride’s provision store 
the other night. They weren’t giving the monster 
a leg to stand on. They all agreed that it was un- 
just and outrageous and heart-rending the way 
prices were mounting up; and that flesh and blood 
couldn’t stand it much longer. Silas himself joined 














right in with the rest. He said it made him fairly 
sick to have to charge such prices, but what could 
he do? 

“Just then old Peleg Dawes came to buy his 
Sunday dinner. I suppose Peleg was the only man 
there that you might say was actually feeling the 
pinch of poverty. He’s past work, with not much 
to do with, and it was kind of pitiful to see him 
pricing one thing after another and then shaking 
his head. Finally he settled on half a pound of 
tripe. i 

OA good piece of tripe, properly cooked,’ says 
he, ‘goes about as well as anything, this time of 
year. Some calls it a little tough, but I tell ’em it’s 
tougher where there’s none.’ 

‘““*Have to pay pretty high for anything we get 
nowadays, Uncle Peleg,’ I says, as he started to go. 

“*Yes,’ says he, ‘but that isn’t so bad by half as 
not being able to get it at all. Sometimes,’ says 
he, ‘when I’m setting down to a good, square meal 
at home, I seem to see some of those hungry 
people across the water looking on kind of wish- 
ful; and it makes me feel real guilty, as if I was 
getting more than my share.’ 

“After the old man had gone out, conversation 
seemed to take a different turn. I guess we had 
all been reminded that there are some things in 
the world a little more heart-rending than the high 
cost of living in Bloomfield.” 


os 
THE RIBBON ON THE TUNIC 


N these days when soldiers in uniform are so 
I frequently seen on the streets a good many 

persons must have wondered what is the 
meaning of the narrow stripes of party-colored 
ribbon that some of the men wear on their left 
breast. These little stripes are army-service rib- 
bons; to the initiated they tell in what campaigns 
the wearer has served and what medals or distinc- 
tions he has won. 

There are ten of these honors recognized by the 
army. Two are medals of honor, one a certificate 
of merit, and the others badges of historic cam- 
paigns. Obviously, it would be impractical for the 
possessor to wear his medals and his badges on his 
service uniform, and so he wears the little ribbon 
symbol instead. 2 

The significance of the ribbons is as follows: 

Congressional medal of honor—white stars on a 
field of light-blue silk. This medal is awarded only 
by Congress for some particular deed of gallantry 
in action. It is the most coveted of all army honors. 

Certificate of merit badge—two réd, white and 
blue bands separated by a thin band of white, the 
blue being outermost in each instance, This honor 
is conferred by the President. 

Philippines Congressional medal—blue band in 
centre flanked by stripes of white, red, white and 
blue, the blue on the outermost edges of the ribbon. 
This ribbon is worn by those men who stayed in 
the service after the conclusion of the Spanish- 
American War to put down the insurrection in the 
Philippines. 

Civil War—campaign ribbon of equal-sized bands 
of blue and gray. 

Indian wars—bright red, with narrow edges of 
deeper red. 

Spanish campaign—alternating stripes of yellow 
and blue. This is the most familiar of all campaign 
ribbons. 

Philippine campaign—blue band in centre, 
flanked by narrower bands of red, blue edges. 

Cuban occupation (time of Spanish War, and 
several years thereafter)—blue in centre, flanked 
by narrow yellow stripes, then broader red stripes, 
and finally blue borders. 

Cuban pacification (indicating service in Cuba 
during the period 1906-1909, when the United States 
straightened out governmental affairs for the new 
republic)— broad olive-drab centre, flanked by 
three narrow stripes of red, white and blue, the 
red on the outermost edges. 

China campaign (indicating service in the march 
to Peking)—broad band of yellow with narrow 
borders of blue. 

Ribbons for gallantry in action are worn farthest 
to the left, followed by campaign ribbons in chron- 
ological order. 
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A LOST CATCH 


"O sport offers greater excitement than fishing 
N for tarpon from a canoe. The six-foot mon- 
ster may throw his glistening body high 
above your head and, plunging down, swamp your 
frail craft; he may tow you a mile or so straight 
out to sea, where the water is rough, and then 
break away, or, perhaps after a terrific struggle, 
he may give in and allow you to bring him along- 
side, quivering and exhausted. In The Book of the 
Tarpon, Mr. A. W. Dimock recounts a thrilling 
incident that happened on the Florida fishing 
grounds. 

As the outgoing tide ran low, says the author, 
we put off in the canoe and anchored where the 
tarpon-had been rising. I let my bait trail aft with 
the tide. It had drifted scarcely fifty feet from the 
canoe when it was caught by a tarpon, which ran 
out three hundred feet of line before the captain 
had the anchor aboard. Then the paddling became 
fierce. I put a twenty-pound strain on the line and 
worked the handle of my reel as if it had been a 
windlass. After the fish had leaped three times I 
supposed that I had tired it, but it started away 
with renewed vigor. 

We were being carried toward the breakers and 
in two minutes were being tossed about by the 
rough water, where the rollers from the gulf met 
the tide from the pass. Here the tarpon jumped 
several times and made a final spurt, but we finally 
drew the canoe beside it. 

Taking the shank of the hook in my left hand, 
I was cutting it free from the tarpon’s jaw when, 
suddenly, the open mouth of a monster from be- 
neath the canoe slipped over the body of the fish 
and, closing, cut it in two. I threw myself back- 
ward and nearly fell from the canoe, which took in 
gallons of water. In our attempts to balance the 
cockleshell we made it careen so far that the 
captain went overboard. A moment later he was 
swimming with one hand on the gunwale. 

“Climb aboard, quick!” I shouted, thinking of 
the great shark that had room enough left in its 
stomach to accommodate the captain. 

“Can’t do it without swamping you. Paddle for 
the beach outside the pass. I’ll hang on here and 
swim with you.” 

I paddled as if for life, with the vision of those 
cruel jaws closing through the living body of the 
big tarpon. I tried to talk cheerfully to the captain 
to keep the grisly spectre from his mind, but my 
breath was wasted, for he did not hear me, and he 
remarked to me afterwards: 

“I ain’t often afraid of sharks, but I was scared 
blue that time. I kept thinkin’ of that tarpon, and 
every time I kicked I could feel the shark behind 








me. You’d better believe I was glad when we got 
among the breakers in the shallow water.” 

That beast of a shark chased me round all that 
night, and the captain confessed at breakfast that 
it had bitten him in two a few times. 
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A CANADIAN GENERAL 


NE of the men whom the war has brought 
QO from obscurity to fame is Sir Arthur Currie, 
K.C. B., who commands the Canadian troops 
in France. When the war began Gen. Currie was 
a citizen of Victoria, British Columbia, not quite 
forty years old, who had done well enough in the 
business of lumbering and selling real estate, but 
of whom almost no one outside his own province 
had ever heard, He had always taken an interest 
in military matters, and had risen to be colonel of 
a militia regiment. 

Sir Sam Hughes, the Minister of Militia, knew 
him, of course, and had the highest respect for his 
soldierly qualities. He was one of the first men, if 
not the very first, to 
whom Sir Samoffered 
a commission to go 
overseas with the 
new Canadian army, 
and Currie jumped at 
the chance. 

Col. Currie, says the 
Canadian Magazine, 
happened to be a Lib- 
eral in politics, and 
Gen. Hughes re- 
ceived many remind- 
ers of the fact by the 
type of politician in 
British Columbia who 
thought the war was 
an adjunct of a cer- 
tain political party. 
But the minister 
stuck to his choice, 
and sent Col. Currie to 
the front as head ofa 
Vancouver Highland 
battalion. He fought through Langemarck, St. 
Julien and other battles, earned a reputation for 
leadership and courage of the highest order, re- 
ceived high commendation from Gen. Alderson, 
won.the D. S. O. and the command of a brigade. 
As a brigade commander he was so successful that 
when two new Canadian divisions arrived he was 
made a major general and given command of one 
of the divisions. He was in command of this divi- 
sion when it met the full force of the German impact 
at Hooge, and his skillful handling of a critical sit- 
uation in the bloody Ypres apex won for him the 
praise of British military experts. 

Recently he was knighted, and after the splendid 
work of the troops under his command at the cap- 
ture of Vimy Ridge he was promoted to the com- 
mand of the entire Canadian foree—an honor that 
has hitherto been held by British generals. ,The 
excellent picture of Sir Arthur that we print is 
from the London Illustrated News. 
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MR. PEASLEE ON UNLUCKY 


INVENTIONS 
M: Obed Gunney contemplated a strange 





MAJ. GEN. SIR ARTHUR 
CURRIE, K.C.B. 


assembly of cords, weights and pulleys that 

clustered about the door of his woodshed 
with artless satisfaction. Mr. Caleb Peaslee looked 
on dispassionately. ‘ 

“There!” remarked Obed contentedly. “I don’t 
b’lieve I can better that much; I don’t see where 
it’s lackin’ anything.” 

“Jest what is this contraption s’posed to be, 
anyway?” asked Mr. Peaslee. 

“It’s a rig to keep my shed door closed tight 
against them hens,” explained Obed, with an in- 
ventor’s eagerness. “I can work it with this cord 
*thout goin’ out into the shed, and this weight here 
hauls it shut after me when I’m comin’ through 
with an armful of anything and can’t use my 
hands.” He looked at it lovingly. “‘I’1l bet it’ll work 
slick as oil,” he prophesied confidently. 

“T d’know’s I ever give much thought to ma- 
chines to shut doors,’ remarked Mr. Peaslee mus- 
ingly. “Solon Gage did, though, one time. His 
machine worked, too—mebbe as well as you’re 
hopin’ yourn will.” 

“Who was Solon Gage,” demanded Obed, “and 
was his rig anything like this one of mine?” 

“Solon Gage,” said Mr. Peaslee slowly, “was a 
man that lived over in Amherst a long time ago. 
No, his machine wa’n’t anything like this, but it 
done all he cal’lated to have it do—and a little 
more, from all accounts. ° 

“Solon’s trouble,” Mr. Peaslee went on, “started 
with a hired man he had that wouldn’t try to learn 
nor do as he was told. This man was a gre’t two- 
fisted lummox, and Solon didn’t quite dare to on- 
dertake to thrash him, so he rigged up a machine 
to kind of help out. 

“The trouble was, the hired man was bound to 
use the front door, that bein’ the handiest when 
he come in from ploughin’ and field work ; and he’d 
traipse through there with his feet all mud, and 
Mis’ Gage got so out of patience that she made 
Solon’s life nothin’ but a time of quarrels. 

“Solon went to the man with what she said and 
the feller jest grinned at him, not even promisin’ 
to do better, and that made Solon madder’n ever— 
his wife houndin’ him on one side and the hired 
man payin’ no attention to what he said on the 
other. So fin’ly he sot himself to work to see if he 
couldn’t better things. 

“IT ain’t goin’ to try to give you all the workin’s 
of the thing he rigged up, for I don’t know ’em. 
But I do know that he rigged a spring behind the 
front door that would let anybody open it mebbe 
halfway and then the door’d shoot so hard that it 
would drive a middlin’-sized pusson halfway to 
the front gate. That spring was so stiff and smart 
that Solon had to rig a windlass to set the thing. 

‘‘Workin’ quiet, so that the hired man wouldn’t 
mistrust what he was doin’, Solon fin’ly got the 
thing fixed to suit him, and then he sot it and 
waited for the hired man to come into the door 
again. But it so fell out that just then the feller 
was called home for a day or so and Solon didn’t 
have any chance to see how ’twas goin’ to work. 

‘“*Mebbe havin’ all the extra work throwed onto 
him like that made Solon forget ’bout his inven- 
tion; anyway, the whole thing must have sort of 
dropped out of his mind, or else the thing would 
never have happened that did happen. 

“In them days,” Mr. Peaslee digressed to ex- 
plain, “there was a good deal of juniper knees 
dug—for shipbuildin’, you know; and Solon dug a 
lot of ’em himself—dug ’em on his own land and 
bought the right to dig ’em on other folks’ land, 
when they’d sell em. Old Mr. Brewer had a swamp 
of the timber, and time and time again Solon’d 





tried to dicker with him for it, but the old man 
was kind of pudjicky and notional and wouldn’t. 

“Well, jest at this time it happened that Solon 
had a big order for juniper knees and they were 
gettin’ scarce, so he went down one night and 
made a res’lute set at the old feller, to see if he 
couldn’t buy ’em. The old man hemmed and hawed * 
e’nsid’able, but fin’ly he told Solon that he’d let 
him know within twenty-four hours. 

“So the next day the old man come up to Solon’s 
house. He was a kind of dignified old goat,—he’d 
never think of such a thing as goin’ to the back 
door,—so when he got to the front door and rapped 
and didn’t get any answer—Solon and Mis’ Gage 
bein’ out in the back yard at the time—he opened 
the door and started to go inside; and when he 
did, things happened. 

“ *Cordin’ to what I could find out, the door got 
a wallop at him that switched him off’n his feet 
and broke every pane of glass in the side lights.of 
the door. Mis’ Gage and Solon heard the crash and 
heard the old gentleman groanin’, and they put 
round to see what the matter was; and there he 
laid, with the wind ’bout all knocked out of him, - 
and hurt some, but not hurt half as much as he 
was madded. They say he talked to Solon some- 
thing dre’tful, e’nsiderin’ they were both church 
members. He said he’d let them juniper knees rot 
in the ground ’fore he’d see Solon lay an axe to 
ary one of ’em, no matter if he offered him three 
times what they was worth. And then he stubbed 
off home, the maddest man in Amherst. 

“And to cap the whole thing, the hired man, that 
was only goin’ to be gone a day or so, found a 
better job and never come back at all. So, while 
Solon’s rig for shuttin’ the door worked all right, 
I don’t s’pose he got any real satisfaction out of it 
—I never heard him claim he did, anyway.” 
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OLD HICKORY TO THE RESCUE 


STANCH friend and vindictive enemy was 
A Gen. Andrew Jackson, and in the days of 
duels and feuds, which were characteristic 
of the Southwest of a century ago, both qualities 
had a certain “survival value.” In Making the 
American Thoroughbred, Mr. J. D. Anderson tells 
the story of Gen. Jackson’s rescue of his friend, 
Patton Anderson, from a party of his enemies. 
The incident occurred at a race meeting at Clover 
Bottom, and the version Mr. Anderson gives is 
said to be that communicated to Mr. Van Buren 
by Gen. Jackson himself. 

After the race, said the general, I went to the 
stable near the proprietor’s dwelling to see the 
old horse cooled off, and about dusk I observed 
Patton Anderson approaching at a brisk walk, 
pursued by a crowd of excited men, with several 
of whom I was aware that he had an old feud. I 
was bound to make common cause with Patton, 
and I knew that unless I could check them we 
would both be roughly handled. I met them at the 
stile and protested against their course as unmanly, 
and pledged myself that Patton would meet any 
one of them at sunrise the next morning and give 
satisfaction, thus delaying them until Patton had 
passed into the house. E 

But the leaders of the crowd swore they intended 
to kill him, and I saw that the only chance was to 
bluff them off. Putting my hand behind me, into 
my coat pocket, I o} 1 a tin tob box, my 
only weapon, and said, “I will shoot dead the first 
man who attempts to cross that fence!” and as 
their leader placed his foot on the first step, I raised 
my arm and closed the box with a click, very much 
like the cocking of a pistol,—it was so dark they 
could not distinguish what I had in my hand,—and, 
sir, they scampered like a flock of deer. There were 
men in that crowd who were not afraid to meet 
me or any other man; but no man is willing to take 
the chance of being killed by an accidental shot in 
the dark. 

Another version of this story is given by James 
Parton in his Life of Jackson. He represents the in- 
cident as occurring at a race dinner, and pictures 
Jackson as leaping on the table and striding to the 
rescue of his friend, “wading knee-deep in dinner.” 
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LUCID TESTIMONY 
se A ND after the choking —” prompted the lawyer, 





who represented the plaintiff in a recent 
trial for assault. 

“Oh, there wasn’t any choking that I saw,” said 
the witness. 

“No choking? But didn’t you tell the officer that 
the accused sprang upon his victim from behind 
and seized him by the throat?” 

“Yes, sir, surely. But there wasn’t any choking. 
He just squeezed him till he couldn’t breathe.” 

“Well, wasn’t that choking, I’d like to know?” 

“When a body chokes, he coughs till he spits 
it out,” explained the witness, ‘“‘but the old man 
didn’t have anything in his mouth, and he didn’t 
cough, so he didn’t choke. He was squeezed till 
the life was most squoze out of him, that’s all.” 

If the court was not enlightened by such a finely 
discriminated point, neither was the truth be- 
clouded. But Mr. William J. Burns, the famous 
detective, declares that it is nearly impossible for 
the average person to give simple, lucid informa- 
tion to a lawyer or detective. He gives as an ex- 
ample the office boy who was asked, “Did Mr. 
Jones or his partner usually reach the office first?” 

“Well,” said the boy eagerly, blushing and stam- 
mering with excitement, “Mr. Jones at first was 
always last, but later he began to get earlier, till 
at last he was first, although before he had always 
been behind. He soon got later again, although of 
late he has been sooner, and at last he got behind 
as before. But I guess he’ll be getting earlier 
sooner or later.’ ° 


HEART -RENDING FRENCH 


V T Fven on a visit to London M. Ribot, the 
French premier, sat at dinner beside a well- 
known financier whose French was none 

of the best. Not knowing that M. Ribot spoke 

English, the man of millions opened the conversa- 

tion somewhat as follows: 

**Monsieur,” he said, ‘‘eska-ah-aska-voo-esk voo 
vooly, ma-voo-ly ma dunny —” 
‘My dear sir,’’ the minister blandly interrupted, 

“do, I beg of you, stop conversing in French. You 

speak it so well it makes me homesick.” 
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XANTIPPE’S WORK 


ANTIPPE, the wife of Socrates, was a fa- 
X mous scold, Mr. George Ade says he once 
asked a bright little schoolgirl! : 
“How did Socrates die?” 
“He died,” the little girl answered with ready 
confidence, “from a dose of wedlock.” 
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WHEN LITTLE BEAR WOULD 
BE FIRST 
BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


ITTLE BEAR was not always good; once 
he was extremely selfish in his heart. It 
was the time the Oak Tree Squirrel 


families at North Bend lost their winter store ° 


of nuts. During a terrible storm in the ancient 
forest, all the trees at North Bend were blown 
to the ground and the oak tree was swept away 
down the river, nuts and all. There were no 
lives lost, which was a great comfort; but what 
the squirrels were to eat that winter was a 
question. The old oak tree had a big hollow 
trunk with storerooms for nuts below ; yet not 
a nut was saved. Bushels and bushels and 
bushels of nuts were gone. ‘lhe work of many 
busy squirrels during a long autumn was lost. 

Father Bear and Mother Bear were ex- 
tremely sorry to hear of the trouble that had 
come to the merry-hearted squirrels; so were 
all the friends and neighbors. At last Nimby 
Chipmunk,— Nimby is short for Nimble,— 
suggested that all nut gatherers should give a 
share of their own nuts to the squirrels to help 
them through the long winter. Squirrels up 
the river and squirrels down the river, squir- 
rels who lived in the subways, the chipmunks 
from far and near, —even the blue jays, —gladly 
promised to share nuts with the needy ones. 

Then said Nimby Chipmunk, ‘‘Let us ask 
the forest band to play, that we may march 
happily in procession to North Bend with our 
offerings. ’’ 

The leader of the forest band immediately 
promised that the band should furnish music 
for the occasion, and so that was settled. 

It seemed no time at all after that before 
news of the plan to help the Oak Tree Squir- 
rels was the talk of the forest. Then said 
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LITTLE BEAR MARCHED FAR AHEAD OF THE BAND AND THE PROCESSION 


Father Bear, ‘‘ Let us all have a share in this | 
good work. Let all the friends and neighbors 
of the ancient forest gather nuts for the North 
Bend Squirrels. I shall be glad to carry a huge | 
basket full.’’ 


‘And I shall be glad to carry my middle- | 


sized basket full,’’ said Mother Bear. 


belonged to the band were tuning their instru- 
ments, making wonderful melody meantime, 
like raindrops falling on forest leaves, like soft 
winds blowing at sunset, like the whispering 
| of tree tops after a storm; sweet sounds call- 
ing, calling, up the scale and down the scale. 
Little Bear felt more selfish every minute as 


‘*And I shall be glad to carry my wee, wee| he danced about and listened. He would be 
basket full,’’ piped in Little Bear. Then | first! Truth to tell, Little Bear did not know 
straightway he was selfish in his heart. He | how to be first; he knew better than to push 
wished that he might lead the procession ; that | and crowd and quarrel, like the Wildcat babies, 
he, Little Bear, might be first when all the | to get what he wanted, and he knew better 
friends and neighbors marched through the | than to say to his father or his mother, ‘‘I wish 





greenwood with banners waving, with bugles 
blowing and with silver trumpets sounding. 
He would be first! 

The great day came at last when friends and 
neighbors met at the appointed place in the 


forest to form in procession for the march to) 


North Bend. Father Bear was there with a 
huge basket of huge nuts. Mother Bear was 
there with a middle-sized basket of middle- 
sized nuts, and Little Bear was there with a 


wee, wee basket of nuts, and a selfish feeling | 


in his heart. He would be first! 
There was much talking and laughing and 
bowing and smiling. All the musicians who 


| to be first !’’ 
| Nimby Chipmunk and his family were in 
charge that day, so Little Bear, instead of 
staying beside his father and his mother, fol- 
lowed Nimby Chipmunk about, now here, now 
there, until what he hoped might happen did 
happen. When Nimby Chipmunk said at last, 
‘*Now, who shall lead the procession ?’’ there 
| before him stood Little Bear, carrying a wee, 
wee basket of nuts and looking ever so sweet 
and serene. 

‘*Little Bear shall lead the procession,’’ an- 
nounced Nimby Chipmunk. ‘‘ Little Bear shall 
be first!’? Then to Little Bear he said, ‘‘ You 





THE FAIRY IN THE FOREST 


BY ANTOINETTE 


T was the dearest, queerest little old lady 
] in the world who had moved into the big 

house next to Madeleine’s. Soon Madeleine 
grew to love her devotedly, and to watch for 
every chance that might serve as an excuse for 
a call. Miss Phyllis, as everyone called her, 
had a wonderful doll, named Gabriella, who 
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And then, too, back of Miss Phyllis’s house | 


was a forest with a little brook in the heart of 
it—and oh, such soft green moss! The old lady 
called that especial spot fairyland, and told 
Madeleine that she should not be surprised at 
any moment during her wanderings in the 
woods to come across the fairy queen herself. 
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THERE IN THE SHADOWS OF THE BIG TREE STOOD THE FAIRY QUEEN 


had three hundred and sixty-five different cos- 
tumes, —one for each day in the year, —which, 
of course, added much to the pleasure of Made- 
leine’s visits. Sometimes Gabriella would ap- 
pear as a great lady, with a white powdered 
wig and a long satin train; sometimes in the 
simple dress. of a Red Riding Hood; and again 
as a prince in a long black velvet cloak, with 
the dearest little silver-bright sword! 





‘*How I should love to be with you when 
you see the queen !’’ said Madeltine. 

Her friend smiled. ‘‘Perhaps you may, dear 
child,’’ she answered. ‘*‘Who knows?’’ 

‘*Have you ever seen her?’’ Madeleine next 
asked. 

‘*Yes, once,—very, very long ago,—though 
my mother said at the time that I was dream- 
ing. The fairy was like a beautiful princess, 


| and the gown she wore was of blue gauze, of 
| the shade of evening, and all studded with tiny 
stars. For a wand she held one of those blue- 
gray flowers that we children called Quaker 
ladies; and I knew she was the queen of the 
fairies by the crown she wore.’’ 

The next day Madeleine went on a visit to 
the city with her mother; but on the very 


old lady, just as she had promised to do. 

‘*It is too lovely an afternoon, Madeleine, ’’ 
said Miss Phyllis, ‘‘to spend in the house, so 
| let us go for a walk in the forest, where you 
can tell me about your visit. ’’ 

But Madeleine, who was interested in seeing 
all the new flowers and ferns that had come up 
during her week’s absence, seemed to have 
quite forgotten what she had seen in the city. 

‘*How wonderful it would be,’’ she thought, 
right out loud, ‘‘if the fairy queen should also 
come out to see all these beautiful things!’’ 

As they neared the mossy place where the 
little brook was, Miss Phyllis walked more 
slowly. ‘‘Just in case,’’ she said, turning to 
Madeleine, ‘‘the queen might be there. If she 
should be, we mustn’t go too near; nor must 
we look too long, for fear of annoying her.’’ 

The voice of the old lady, as she spoke the 
last words, sank to a whisper. Then suddenly, 
jin the same low torfe,—although Madeleine 
| could hear plainly every word, —she exclaimed, 
| **look—over there—in the shadows of the big 
tree across the brook !’’ 

And as Madeleine looked her eyes grew 
bigger and rounder than they had ever been 
before, for, sure enough, there in the shadows 
of the big tree stood the fairy queen, in a star- 
bespangled gown and holding a pale flower 
that waved softly in the breeze. And on her 
head was a tiny crown. 
| ‘*Oh!’? murmured Madeleine under her 
| breath. 

The two stood there a few minutes at a re- 
spectful distance. Then Miss Phyllis whis- 
pered, ‘‘We really ought not to stay another 
moment, or Her Majesty won’t like it.’’ So 
hand in hand they retraced their steps to the 

| house, talking all the way back of what they 
| had seen. 

When Madeleine went home that evening 
| and said she had seen the queen of the fairies, 
|her mother smiled —just as Miss Phyllis’s 
| mother had smiled long ago—and insisted that 
|it was a dream; but Madeleine said that no 
| dream could have been so beautiful. 





afternoon of her return she ran over to see the | 
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will have no trouble 
about knowing where 
to turn, because the 
way is lined with 
crowds of strangers 
waiting to see the pro- 
cession pass. ’’ 

So Little Bear was 
first. And yet he was a 
little bit disappointed. 
He supposed the band would lead the way, 
the band that was even then beginning to play. 

Three hundred grasshoppers and three hun- 
dred crickets were all playing: 

Fiddle-dee-dee! Fiddle-dee-dee! 
Fiddle-dee-dee-dee, dee-dee-dee! 


ORAWN BY WALT HARRIS 


as they stood in their green carriage drawn by 
milk-white steeds. 
There were frogs playing their banjos: 
Kerplunk-plunk-plunk! Kerplunk-plunk-plunk ! 
Plunkety, plunkety, plunk, plunk, plunk! 
The partridge drummers were there, beating 
their drums: 
Whir-whir-whir! 
Whir-whir-whir! 
Boom, boom, boom-boom-boom! 
The beavers kept time with their tails: 
Kersplash, bump-bump! 
Kersplash, bump-bump! 
Bump, bump, bump-bump-bump! 
The katydids were there, playing: 


Katydid-did-did! Katydid-did-did! 
She did, she «did, she did! 


But Little Bear was first, and he had to 
march far ahead of the band and the proces- 
sion. All he could hear after a few minutes 
was the soft footfalls of those marching behind 
him in wide lines across the forest road: 

Pitpat! Pitpat-pat! 
Pitpat! Pitpat-pat! 

Little Bear felt solemn and important, but 
he dared not look either to the right or to the 
left; he dared not take any little skipping 
steps; but it was fine to be first! He held his 
head high and marched properly, soberly, to 
the tune of the falling feet behind him: 

Pitpat! Pitpat-pat! 
Pitpat! Pitpat-pat! 

Soon he was lonely ; then he was too lonely. 
At last Little Bear stepped back, and Father 
Rabbit took his place, hopping, hopping, 
hippity-hopping! Then back he stepped again 
and changed places with Uncle John Reynard ; 
then back, and back, and back he dropped 
until he was prancing and dancing behind 
the band and having a beautiful time. 

Before long Little Bear found that he could 
not walk fast enough to see all that he wished 
to see and still keep up with the band. 

‘Step along, Little Bear, step along,’’ 
urged the strangers who were watching from 
the thickets. ‘‘Step along, step along!’’ 

But Little Bear did not step along fast 
enough to keep up with the band. There was 
so much fun going on to the right, to the left, 
and so much to see, and so many little skip- 
ping steps to take, that he dropped back and 
back until at last he reached the end of the 
procession ; and there he found Father Bear 
marching with his huge basket of huge nuts, 
and Mother Bear marching with her middle- 
sized basket of middle-sized nuts. 

‘*Tt is no fun to be first,’’ Little Bear said, 
as he marched behind Mother Bear, swinging 
his wee, wee basket of wee, wee nuts, and 
dancing along and prancing along as he could 
not do at the head of the procession. 

All that long, happy afternoon at North 
Bend, when the grateful squirrels sought 
Little Bear to shake hands with him and to 
tease him because he fell back and fell back 
until he was the last in the procession, he said 
to one and all, ‘‘It is no fun to be first !’’ 
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TWO SENTRIES 


the Paris office of the American Fund for 

French Wounded there was a request for a 
pair of pyjamas for a soldier who was to get the 
Croix de Guerre, and who had no garment in which 
to receive the decoration. This is the story of that 
soldier: 

On a night so foggy that the men could not see 
the wall of the trench three feet in front of them 
this man was doing sentry duty. His dog, crouched 
by his side with ears well forward and twitching 
nose, was on the alert for any scent. 

To all appearance there was nothing to disturb 
the fog-enférced silence, but suddenly the dog 
began to tremble with excitement and to lick the 
soldier’s hand. The sentry listened, but the fog was 
like cotton wool in his ears. He strained his eyes, 
but a ghastly whiteness barred his vision. He 
shifted his position as he leaned against the wall 
of the trench, and his thoughts wandered to his 
home in the north, to his wife and children. 

But the dog again thrust his muzzle into his 
master’s hand and rubbed against his legs. The 
sentry’s wandering thoughts came back. With 
bayonet fixed and every sense alert he listened, 
but he heard no sound. The dog whimpered, 
and then, like a flash, he was gone. He ran like 
mad down the tortuous trench, evidently in sheer 
terror. 

The sentry was dumfounded. Apparently there 
was no cause to give an alarm. Might there be 
some mining going on that he could not hear? He 
stooped and laid his ear to the ground. Not a sound. 
Then all at once he understood. The enemy was 
approaching! Soundless, invisible, it came nearer 
and nearer—the asphyxiating gas was sluggishly 
rolling over the ground toward the trench. The 
dog had scented it long ago, and had run from it 
in uncontrolled fear. And now the sentry: ran, 
shouting to his sleeping comrades to wake and 
put on their gas masks. In a second the trench 
was in commotion. : 

Then the enemy began to fire. A few shells burst 
overhead and hand grenades began to fall. But 
the awakened soldiers were ready, and nature for 
a moment came to their aid. A puff of wind blew 
back the fog, blew back the gas, and gave a glimpse 
of the enemy pouring out of their trenches and 
rushing to the attack. With the wind now behind 
them, the French counter-attacked and drove the 
enemy back into their trenches. Silence fell again. 

“Where is the sentry?” the captain asked. ‘‘He 
saved the regiment.” 


[ an appeal for supplies that came one day to 


They looked for the sentry, but he could not be 


found that night or the following day. In the dark- 
ness of the second night the sentry’s dog came 
into the trench, whining and anxious. He ate a 
few mouthfuls ravenously and drank thirstily and 
hurriedly; then he whined, and paced nervously 
back and forth. He would not be quieted, and 
finally a sergeant said: 

“Who volunteers to go with me?” 

Four men rose. Running with heads down, and 
sometimes crawling on their stomachs, they fol- 
lowed the dog into the darkness of no man’s land. 
Then, halting at a shell hole, the dog whined softly. 
The sergeant groped about and touched a man’s 
boot. 

They rescued the half-buried sentry and dragged 
him back to the trench. He seemed dead, but the 
dog knew that there was life in his body. The 
stretcher bearers took him to the ambulance, and 
he was hurried to the nearest hospital. There he 
revived and seemed likely to live. 

One day the general of the division came to see 
him. 

‘You are to be decorated,” he said, “with the 
Croix de Guerre.” 

“What have I done?” 

“You saved your comrades from death ; perhaps 
a hundred men would have died except for your 
warning.” 

“It was not I,” the weak voice replied. “My dog 
saved them.” 

“Then your dog shall be decorated, too.” 

A wan smile passed the sentry’s lips. “Where is 
my dog?” 

“On the steps of the hospital,’’ an orderly replied. 
“We can’t drive him away.” 

“Bring him in,” said the general. 

On the breast of the sentry the general pinned 
the medal of honor, and on the collar of the dog, 
too, he fastened the military recognition of faith- 
fulness and courage. 


o 9 


A DICTIONARY INTERPRETER 


INCE the war has made travel for pleasure im- 
possible in Europe, the advice that Mr. Robert 
Shackleton gives in Unvisited Places of Old 

Europe cannot be put to use there, but it might 
equally well serve travelers in Latin- America. 
Always have with you, he writes, a dictionary of 
the language of the country you are in—a double 
dictionary, with words in English for one half and 
words in the foreign tongue for the other. When 
you come to a halt for a word, turn to the diction- 
ary; or, when your interlocutor gives you a word 
that you cannot understand, show the dictionary 
and have him point out the word; then you will 
read its English meaning. It is amazing what prog- 
ress you can make, what a range of subjects you 
can discuss. 

At one time Mr. Shackleton was talking with a 
Valognes farmer who was driving him. Now and 
then, he says, there was use for the invaluable 
dictionary; as when the farmer used a word that 
sounded like “ate” in referring to a tree that looked 
like an American beech. Seeing that I did not 
catch it, he took the book and turned its pages, 
first confidently, then with growing doubt, finally 
with long-faced certainty of failure. 

“TI cannot find it, moi!” he said. “But no, it is 
not here!” 

His face perceptibly drooped as he handed the 
book back to me. His disappointment was great. 
Not for an instant did he, asthe average American 
would do were the circumstances reversed, seem 
to think that the fault or the shortcoming lay with 
the stranger who had not learned the language. 
His regret was only that he could not make me 
understand. It was unthinkable! It was acalamity! 

Turning back the dictionary, I looked under 
“beech,” and found that it was “hétre,” but I 
assuredly did not let him know that he missed the 
spelling when he had looked only under the “‘e’s,” 
as I had noticed that he was doing! After all, he 
was only making an error like that of the distin- 
guished American lawyer who, preparing to crush 
his opponent with the dictionary meaning of 
“wholesome,” looked in vain under the “‘h’s.” 


NATURE & SCIENCE 
CS 


LOWING WELLS.— What are known as blow- 

ing wells are not at all uncommon, although 
in some localities they are called “breathing,” 
“sucking,” “weather” or “barometer” wells. The 
United States Geological Survey finds that in 
nearly every well of that kind the blowing and 
sucking occur alternately ; that is, at certain times 
the current is outward, and at intervening periods 
inward. The phenomena are caused by differences 


sary conditions seem to be a porous stratum of 
soil, such as sandstone, gravel or porous limestone, 
only partly saturated with water, and overlaid by 
some impervious substance such as shale or clay. 
So long as the atmospheric pressure is high, the 
air is driven into the well, where it collects in the 
upper part of the porous stratum above the water 
level. When the pressure drops, the air flows out 
with considerable force, and in so doing produces 
what is known as “blowing.” The blowing usually 
occurs during storm periods or when the wind is 
in a certain direction or during certain periods of 
the day. In some cases marsh gas or oil or rock 
gas may cause a similar blowing effect. 


HE MYSTERIOUS POTTO.—The potto of 
West Africa is an animal little known to most 
persons because it is so seldom found in menag- 
eries, but zoédlogists studied the animal two hun- 
dred years ago. The Dutch navigator, Bosman, 
who discovered and described it, did not fully 
understand the significance of his discovery, for 
he wrote that the potto ‘‘hath nothing very partic- 
ular but his odious ugliness.” Yet few animals 
have such unusual characteristics, and there are 
many that are more ugly. A relative of the lemur, 
it differs from that lively animal in its extreme 
sluggishness. The feet show the potto to be a tree 
dweller; they have an opposable thumb and hind 
toe, and when the animal is grasping a branch the 
fingers and toes are applied to the underside of it. 
The first finger is extremely short, a mere stump, 
and has no nail. Still 
Stranger is the fact 
that the spines of the 
neck vertebrx project 
beneath the skin to 
form a series of conical 
swellings that serve no 
apparent purpose. Like 
its quaint cousin, the 
loris, the potto is noc- 
turnal in its habits, 
and spends the day in 
sleep. Even in that 
it is eccentric. Choos- 
ing a vertical branch, 
it grasps it with all four 
feet drawn together, 
and then thrusts its 
head down between its 
arms so that it forms only an inconspicuous knob 
on the branch. Thereby, doubtless, it escapes the 
prying eyes of roving carnivores. The potto has 
a near relative, the angwantibo, which is also a 
dweller in West-African forests. It is a little less 
ugly than the potto, and the neck spines are less 
developed, but the first finger is even more degen- 
| erate, as also is the tail, which is a mere stump. 
| Zodlogists know more of the anatomy of these 
| strange animals than of their habits; for but few 
| persons have ever seen a specimen in its native 
| wilds. All that have been sent out to civilization 
| have been taken by natives. 





THE POTTO 





| (SURBING THE MOTOR TRUCK.—Fast or 
| careless driving wears out the automobile and 
the motor truck more rapidly than anything else. 
| According to Municipal Engineering, an investi- 
| gation by French artillery officers early in the 
war showed that the maximum speed at which 
certain pieces of heavy artillery could be moved 
with safety was eleven and one half miles an hour. 
When run for two hundred miles at a slightly 
higher speed both motor truck and gun were 
ruined, The drivers of the trucks were ordered to 
reduce the speed of the vehicles, but they were 
constantly tempted to disobey their instructions, 
and thé damage to the guns continued. Finally, 
the speed of each truck was limited by putting 
on a permanent governing mechanism. Excessive 
speed is bad not only for the heavy motor truck 
but also for the roads. Highway engineers say that 
road shock, or the hammer effect of vehicles on 
the road, is in proportion to the weight multiplied 
by the speed. Heavy loads on narrow or hard tires 
propelled at high speeds create strains that the 
average road cannot stand. Regulating speed by 
legislation has not proved very successful. It is 
probable that eventually the motors of all com- 
mercial vehicles will be limited to certain fixed 
speeds. 





HE NEW ARMY RIFLE.— When war was de- 

clared and it became certain that the national 
| army was to be greatly increased in numbers, the 
| ordnance experts of the army realized that it was 
| impossible for the arsenals at Springfield and 
| Frankford to supply a sufficient number of Spring- 
field rifles to equip the new forces. Fortunately, 
American manufacturers have been turning out 
thousands of Enfields, Nagants and Lebels, the 
rifles with which the British, the Russian and the 
French troops, respectively, are armed. That 
source of supply was immediately available to the 
United States; and because the largest number of 
factories are equipped to manufacture the Enfield, 
that arm.has been chosen as the emergency rifle 
of our troops. But since we can easily make plenty 
of small-arms ammunition, and since it is neces- 
sary to limit the rifle cartridges to one form and 
caliber, it has been decided to chamber the Enfield 
for the Springfield cartridge. According to Arms 
and the Man, it will soon be possible to manufac- 
ture between six thousand and ten thousand of 
| the rifles a day. Modifying the Enfield to take the 
| United States cartridge has necessitated increas- 
|ing the diameter of the barrel, to resist the in- 
| creased pressure of the American over the British 
| cartridge. The government has also thought it 
wise, for increased safety, to make all the parts of 
the Enfield that are subjected to firing shock or 
pressure of nickel steel, instead of ordinary carbon | 
steel, such as was used in the Springfield, model 
1903. The British army now uses two patterns of 
the Enfield rifle. Our War Department has chosen 
the pattern known as model 1914. This is a some- 
what heavier and longer rifle than the Springfield, - 
for it weighs nine pounds and five ounces, and 
the barrel is twenty-six inches long, whereas the 
Springfield weighs eight pounds and twelve ounces 
and has a barrel twenty-four inches long. 











in atmospheric or barometric pressure. The neces- |° 
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A NEW NOVEL 
By Zane Grey 


Zane Grey has written many 
fine books, but here is the best 
of them all. Wildfire was a 
niagnificent wild stallion that 
Lin Slone, a rider from Utah, 
had caught sight of and deter- 
mined to run down, if it took 
the rest of his life to do it. 

His pursuit up and down 
cafions day after day, pitting 
his strength and endurance 
against that of the red stallion, 
is the finest bit of writing Grey 
has yet done. At last Slone 
hemmed him in and captured 
him. But he would have lost 
his life on his return if Lucy 
Bostil, riding by chance into 
the upland country, had not 
come in time to save it, and 
won from the first his love, as 
well as that of Wildfire. 

Slone and she planned that she should ride Wildfire in the great race her 
father was getting up: That race is an epic in itself. The wonderful picture 
which the author paints of the giant struggle watched by Indians, wild 
riders and ranchmen will live in the memory of every reader. 

N. Y. Tribune.—Not since the present reviewer read, in the days of his youth, 


Mayne Reid’s story of the pursuit and capture of a wild horse of the plains, 
has he found so breathlessly adventurous and enthralling a tale as this. 


Philadelphia Enquirer.—We should say that even the owner of an automobile 
would get excited over this book. 


How to Get The Book Free 


Send us one NEW yearly subscription (not your own) for The Companion 
and we will present you with a copy of Zane Grey’s newest novel, Wildfire, 
sending it to you postpaid. This Book cannot be purchased anywhere for 
less than $1.35. 


NOTE. The Book is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


- WILDFIRE 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


Berlin Kettle 


Steam Cooker 


Double Boiler 








“8” Combination 
Aluminum Cooking Set 


HEB®E's a Set of cooking utensils that 
will goa long way toward satisfying the 
desire of every housekeeper for a complete 
aluminum kitchen outfit. The Set consists 
of four pieces, so made that they fit together 
perfectly in various combinations to form 
eight different utensils. Each piece is of 
solid aluminum, which cannot flake or rust 
off like enamel. The Set is one of the most 
attractive as well as most practical articles 
we have ever offered. The Set will make 
6- Covered Berlin K 
yma Preservi Kettle aa 
wn a 
2%4-Quart Deep Pudding Pan 
The eight combinations made by this Set would 
cost at least $5.00 if purchased separately. 


How to Get This Fine Set 


Send us one new yearly subscription 
(not your own) for The Youth’s Com- 
panion, with 50 cents extra, and we will 
send you one of these “8” Combination 
Aluminum Cooking Sets. The Set will be 
: sent by express or parcel post, charges 
to be paid by receiver. If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask your post- 
master how much postage you should send us for a three-pound package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 











Use 


Double Roaster 


Preserving Kettle Colander 
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HOW | THE SERGEANT KEPT THE I PEACE 
“By Asthur Hunt Chute 





HE trouble began when proud Arch | 
Roary MacDonald gave Piea Pot a bottle 


of fire water. Some one had smuggled | 
into the construction camp a case with a) 


double label. On the outside it was marked, 
‘*Ripe Tomatoes, ’’ and on the inside, ‘‘ Choice 
Liquors.’? Both labels were misnomers, as 
the case contained neither ripe tomatoes nor 
choice liquors, but a vile concoction known as 
‘‘whiskey blane.’’ 

Proud Arch Roary MacDonald had the repu- 
tation of being the stingiest man east of the 
Rockies. If Arch Roary gave anything away 
for nothing it was an accident, for only 
when hopelessly intoxicated would he commit 
the crime of generosity. Therefore all the 


young engineer, had ridden out to Fort Walsh 
for assistance. But the fort was a day’s jour- 
ney distant, and the besieged men were fearful 
that help would arrive too late. 

The bugler of F Division was sounding 
boots and saddle for the afternoon patrol as 
Harrison galloped in with his alarming mes- 
sage. Inspector Creighton was absent at the 


| time, and Sergt. Fury commanded the post in 
| his stead. To him the engineer reported the 


outbreak among the Crees. 

‘*How many bucks did you say there were?’’ 
inquired Fury. 

**About five hundred,’’ replied Harrison, 
‘tand you’ll need a whole troop to manage 
them. ’’ 








camp knew that he was not responsible for 
the blunder. But blunder 
it was indeed. Nothing 
worse could have befallen 
the construction gang. A 
bottle of fire water among 
the Indians was like a 
spark in the autumn grass. 

The very slim force 
of mounted police that 
guarded this vast wilder- 
ness recognized the fact 
that they could maintain 
law and order just so long 
as they kept the Indians 
away from the construc- 
tion camps. Inspector 
Creighton, of Fort Walsh, 
had been busy for months 
rounding up the tribes of 
Sioux, Crees and Assini- 
boins and urging them to 
move northward, so as 
to be out of harm’s way. 

His efforts had been 
successful, and all the 
braves had pitched their 
camps several hundred 
miles to the north, far 
beyond the path of the 
railway. 

Everything went well 
until Pie a Pot with a 
host of about five hundred 
braves came over the in- 
ternational boundary line 
from the Dakotas and 
squatted in close proxim- 
ity to No. 2 Construction 
Camp. 

Chief Pie a Pot was one 
of the most renowned warriors of the Southern | 
Crees. Among the trophies of many fights in 
his war lodge hung the scalps of white men; 
he had no respect for the Great White Mother, 
the queen, and her Scarlet Riders of the Plain 
—for he did not know them. Sighing for more | 
scalps to lift, he had come into Canada, and 
had suddenly fallen afoul of the Canadian | 
Pacific Railway pioneers. 

At the first rumors of his presence in their | 
vicinity the faint-hearted navvies prepared to | 
beat a retreat, and it required all the resource 
of Inspector Creighton to keep them at their | 
labor. Meanwhile, the inspector had a confer- | 
ence with Pie a Pot and vigorously impressed | 
him with the fact that he had no business in | 
Canada, and if. he and his bucks remained, 
they would have to behave themselves. 

‘*You are in the country of the Great White 
Mother, the queen,’’ said Creighton. ‘‘The | 
queen takes care of everyone in her land and | 
in every part of the world. Her arm is very 
strong; and if any of her children do wrong, 
her soldiers, the mounted police, will get them 
and punish them. You must obey the Great 
White Mother and do what she tells you, or 
you must get out of her lands. ’’ 

Pie a Pot recognized the authority in Creigh- 
ton’s utterance, and, tempted by the prospect 
of fruitful buffalo hunting, he agreed to march 
northward, and to establish his lodges on a 
safe reserve allotted to him by the inspector. 
But first he paid a visit to his white brethren 
at No. 2 to smoke a pipe of peace. 

Unfortunately, he arrived in camp on the 
day when the case with the double label came. 
Roary MacDonald while in an irresponsible | 
state gave him a bottle of the ‘‘white man’s 
curse, ’’ and when Roary had his back turned | 
one of Pie a Pot’s braves managed to steal 
away with three full bottles. | 

That night the navvies were treated to 
greater thrills than they had ever experienced | 
before. The redskins took the warpath, and | 
the darkness echoed with their hideous yells | 
as they circled round the white men’s camp. | 
On the following morning, instead of march- | 
ing northward, Pie a Pot moved his tepees 
and pitched them directly in the path of the 
construction gang. The rodmen and levelers, 
as they valued their scalps, dared not move | 
out to their work, and the navvies remained | 
in camp in fear of an imminent massacre. 

At the first signs of trouble, Harrison, a! 





| we’re gone, ’” 


|numbers. A trooper of the scarlet tunic was 


| a coulee, and across on the opposite crest they 


‘*Humph!’’ grunted the sergeant. ‘‘I guess 


. DRAWN BY G: A. HARKER 
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PIE A POT GLANCED AT THE BLUE ENVELOPE, FLUNG IT ON 
THE GROUND AND TURNED AWAY 





I know bally well how many I’ll need. I’1l | 
need to go myself, that’s sure. Constable | 
Kinney, you can fall out and accompany me; 
Corp. Dumpster will cover your patrol while 


In the mounted police they never counted 


said to equal a squadron, and two were as good 
as an army. 

A few minutes later the two mounted police- 
men with their bandoleers across their scarlet | 
tunies rode smartly out of Fort Walsh and | 
|cantered over the prairie toward the gray | 
horizon. All that afternoon and all that night | 
the wiry troop horses were urged forward. | 
Just before the dawn they swung down into 





saw the red glow of the Indian camp fires. 

‘*That’s good; they haven’t broken camp | 
yet!’? muttered Fury, reining in his horse and | 
signaling to the constable to dismount. ‘‘We’d 
better wait here until daylight,’’ he said, and, 
alighting, he proceeded to loosen his girth and 
shift his curb chain. As the gray of the morn- | 
ing came up across the prairie they swung 
into their saddles again and rode straight for 
the Indian encampment. 

Bill Fury, as his friends called him, was | 
just the man for this hazardous task. On his 
right arm he bore the triple chevron, which | 
he had won as a troop sergeant in the Scots | 





| Greys. He had seen long service with that | 


famous imperial regiment, and for a number | 
of years had served with the not less famous | 
Scarlet Riders of fhe Plain. Often in the path 
of duty he had courted Death, and this morn- 
ing, as always, he rode out to meet her, 
dashing and debonair. | 

Pie a Pot had not met the mounted police | 
in action before, and he watched them: in 
amazement as they came riding up to the very 
door of his tepee. He rose sullenly from where 
he had been squatting, and gazed at the in- 
truders in haughty silence. 

Serg. Fury did not stand on ceremony even 
with this dreaded chief of the Crees. He| 
drew from his dispatch bag a blue envelope 
marked, ‘‘On Her Majesty’s Service,’’ and 
addressed to Chief Pie a Pot. Fury announced 
the address, and, after breaking the seal, pro- 
ceeded to read the inclosed order in a voice of 
loud authority. The Indians were required to 
break camp immediately and to take the trail 
for the north, according to the agreement 


|key pole would bring the whole structure 





| lately entered into with Inspector Creighton. 
The order was signed in the name of Her 
Majesty by the sergeant major of F Division. 

As Fury read the last words he handed the 
document to the irate chief with the inquiry, 
‘*Do you understand that order ?’’ 

Pie a Pot glanced at the blue envelope, 
flung it on the ground and turned away. That 
was a signal for the young bucks, who had 
been undecided, to express themselves in war 
whoops and threats, while the squaws laughed 





and jeered. 

The coolness of the two horsemen caused | 
Pie a Pot to forget his haughty dignity and | 
to burst out: 

‘*You think me a fool; you bigger fool than | 
Iam! This is my hunting ground; I will stay | 

here. You go back home where you 
came from.’’ | 

‘*Well,’? said Fury in a tone of | 
finality, ‘‘you have heard the mes- | 
sage from the Great White Mother. 
While you are in her lands you} 
must obey her orders. Now I’ll give | 
you just fifteen minutes to get out | 
of here.’? Then to make his mean- 
ing plain he pulled out his watch 
and began to take account of the | 
passing time. 

Again Piea Pot sullenly expressed | 
his intention to defy the order, and | 
again the young braves jeered. The 
sight of the sergeant nonchalantly 
sitting his horse and counting off | 
the minutes had an exasperating 
effect on the Indians. Some began 
to discharge their rifles at random, | 
a sign of Indian bravado. Others | 
mounted their ponies, and, riding | 
madly about, jostled against the | 
imperturbable horsemen. These | 
methods proving vain, a host of | 
howling squaws and bucks threw | 
themselves upon the mounted police- | 
men in an effort to tear them from | 
their saddles. But the troop horses | 
were trained to counteract such | 
tactics, and they suddenly kicked | 
out to the right and left with a) 
viciousness that rendered even the | 
wildest bucks respectful. 

The two representatives of the 
law remained through all this up- 
roar sitting knee to knee in appar- | 
ent indifference. Sergt. Fury glanced | 
frequently at his watch and called | 
out the minutes that remained. | 
‘*Ten minutes more! Five minutes more!’? | 
Then suddenly he shouted, ‘‘ Time’s up!’’ | 
and, flinging his bridle rein to his comrade, 
this amazing trooper dismounted and walked | 
smartly up to Pie a Pot’s tepee. 

The coverings of the Indian tents were | 
spread over a number of poles tied together | 
near the top, and these poles were so arranged | 
that the removal of a particular one called the 





down. With impressive deliberation Fury dealt 
the key pole of the chief’s tepee a kick that 
| sent the whole structure tumbling. A howl of 
rage greeted this action, and even the older 
and quieter braves made a rush for their arms. 
A hundred rifles were aimed at the trooper, 
but Sergt. Fury never paused. 

‘Turning from Pie a Pot’s dismantled shelter, 
he advanced quickly toward the next tepee 
and repeated his work of demolition. There 
was something about this quiet, strong trooper 
that mysteriously unarmed the redskins. Had 
they not always apotheosized such gallant 
recklessness ? 

Sergt. Fury passed swiftly through the 
entire camp, and did not cease from his kick- 
ing efforts until the last tepee lay flat on the 
ground. Then he turned abruptly to the chief, 
and, pointing toward the north, he said: 

‘*Now you git!”’ 

Pie a Pot was a shrewd chief. He knew 
when he was beaten. Without wasting time he | 
obeyed the order. That night when the twilight | 
stole down from the foothills he was trekking | 
northward, and Sergt. Fury with his trooper 
companion was on his way over the prairie to 
Fort Walsh. 
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A REASONABLE COMPLAINT | 


ELL, George,’’ said the president of 
the company to one of his old team- 
sters, ‘Show goes it?’’ 
‘*Fair to middlin’, sir,’’ George answered ; 
and he continued to currycomb a bay horse. 
‘*Me an’ this here hoss,’’? George said sud- 
denly, “has worked for your firm sixteen year.” 
‘*Well, well,’’ said the president, thinking 
a little guiltily of George’s salary. ‘‘And I | 
suppose you are both pretty highly valued, | | 
George, eh??? 
‘*H’m|!’? said George. ‘‘The both of us was | 
took sick last week, and they got a doctor for | 
the hoss, but they just docked my pay.’’ | 








Stops many ills— 
saves fuel bills! 





The first call of war is to 


prepare hospitals. Within 
the first three months, the 
European nations used up 
our entire stocks there of 
radiators and boilers in 
sanitarily warming new hos- 
pitals and convalescents sta- 
tions. It isa big argument 
why this protective, health- 
building, cleanly warmth 
should be adopted in your 
home, for all future winters, 
and to help you conserve 
thereby the nation’s fuel 
supply. Guard your family 
at once with an outfit of 


[\NERICAN x [DEAL 


IDEAL Smokeless Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators distrib- 
ute unfailingly an ample, gentle, 
healthful volume of warmth to 
every room, bay and corner. No 
impure coal-gases or ash-dust 
reach the rooms; reduce clean- 
ing work and prevent damage 
to furnishings— great advan- 
tages and economy to the 
womanfolks. 

IDEAL Boilers are so easy to run— 
feed them once a day, remove ashes 


thrice a week—no need to rekindle the 
fire in the whole heating season. 


The larger sizes of IDEAL Boilers have two 
shaking levers—one to shake the rear half of 
the grate, the other shakes the front half. In 
this way the fire 


can be gently agitated in 
mild weather, or thor- 
oughly but easily shak- 
en and fire kept bright 
and clean in severe 
weather. The simple, 
easy- tty features of 
IDEAL Boilers make 
them meen in the 
world. Accept no sub- 
stitute. 

These outfits are put 
in without any tearing 
up, no disturbance to 
occupants. If you are 
ready to quit being a 
slave of the coal-hod 
and are paying bills 
and suffering the ills of 
old fashioned heating, 
guard your home by 
= us today for 
“Ideal Heating” cata- 
log (free)—ful of dol- 
lar saving heating facts 
you ought to know. 





IDEAL Boiler fuel 
pots mix the air and 
coal gases as in a 
modern gas mantle, 
extracting ALL the 
heat from the fuel. 





An unfailing Cleaner 





Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner 
with iron suction pipe run- 














ning to each floor. Sold 
on Easy Payments. 
J 
AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
and Wareh in all large cities 
Write Department 30 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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SURGICAL ANESTHESIA 


HIS term means that abolition of sensa- 

tion, either local or general, which enables 
the surgeon to perform an operation 
without pain to the patient. We of the 
present day have little conception of 
the horror of a surgical operation sixty 
or seventy years ago—the amputation of a leg or 
an arm, for example—performed without an anes- 
thetic. Nor is it advisable to let our imagination 
attempt to picture it—we can let our thoughts dwell 
on pleasanter topics. ; 

From the earliest times in the history of medi- 
cine there are records of attempts to deaden the 
pain of the knife. In their efforts to relax spasm 
and to dull sensation, surgeons gave tobacco, 
opium and alcohol internally, and applied balsams 
and volatile oils locally—poor makeshifts all. Not 
until the middle of the nineteenth century did 
anyone discover a real surgical anesthetic. For 
this boon the world is indebted to two American 
dentists—to Dr. Horace Wells in 1844 for the use of 
nitrous oxide gas, and to Dr. William T.G. Morton 
in 1846 for the use of ether. In 1847 Sir James 
Simpson of Edinburgh introduced chloroform, and 
in the same year a German named Heyfelder em- 
ployed ethyl chloride. All these, given by inhala- 
tion, induce unconsciousness and with it the loss 
of all sensation. 

For a long time surgeons performed all opera- 
tions under one or another of these forms of gen- 
eral anesthesia ; but, though they areanincaleulable 
blessing to humanity, they are all more or less 
dangerous, and if possible it is better to avoid them. 
An effective substitute in many cases is what is 
called local anesthesia. That means the numbing 
of a circumscribed area by applying or injecting 
cocaine or one of its substitutes, by freezing with 
a spray of ethyl ehloride, or by “nerve blocking.” 
The last end is accomplished by a ring of injec- 
tions of water or of a very dilute solution of co- 
caine, or a cocaine-like drug, round the spot to be 
operated on, or by the injection in the neighborhood 
of a nerve trunk of quinine hydrochloride and a 
substance called urea, 

















In most of those methods the anesthesia passes | 


off so rapidly that they are suitable only for brief 
operations, but the last one mentioned is more 
enduring and is often used to prevent shock after 
an operation performed under general anesthesia, 
There is still another means of inducing partial 
anesthesia—namely, by injecting into the lower 
part of the spinal column a drug that benumbs 
the spinal cord and produces loss of sensation in 
the entire body below the point of injection. 


os 
WAS IT INJUSTICE? 


ARIAN’S color was high and her eyes 
were dark with excitement. Clearly 
something had happened. 

“What’s up, sis?” Roger asked, look- 

ing at her curiously. 

“Up? Injustice, prejudice, favoritism 
and everything else that’s unfair and dishonest is 
up. I’ve been in that office three years, and Letitia 
Banks has been there less than two. I no more 
doubted I’d get Miss Roberts’ place than I doubted 
I’d come home to dinner—and then if Letitia Banks 
didn’t walk off with it without a word! Oh, I’d like 
never to put my foot in that office again. What’s 
the use of doing good work when this is what you 
get for it—a little, pink-cheeked baby walking off 
with a promotion under your very nose! Its the 
injustice of it that makes me blaze!” 

There was a moment of uncomfortable silence. 
Mother was all sympathy, Virginia was all indig- 
nation; only Roger looked at his sister gravely. 

“But there must have been some reason—busi- 
ness men don’t usually promote against their own 
interests.” 

“They promote the one that flatters them—that’s 
what they do!” Marian retorted bitterly. ‘‘That’s 
what Letitia Banks has done from the first. You’d 
think to hear her gush over it that there wasn’t a 
firm in the universe like Pembroke & Easton! 
Well, if they’re her ideal, she’s welcome to them. 
I'm going to look for another place, that’s all.” 

There was no use in saying anything when 
Marian felt like that. The family went in to dinner, 
but in spite of Roger’s efforts it was not a cheerful 
meal. Even mother—though she would not have 
confessed it even to herself—drew a breath of re- 
lief when Marian started for her boys’ club. That 
at least roused Marian’s enthusiasm. 

A square below the club a small figure was lying 
in wait for her; under the street light he lifted a 
glowing, freckled face. 

“Hello, Miss Marian! Say, did you know I’m in 
business?” 

Marian’s tense face relaxed. She never could re- 
sist her boys. 

“Why, no, Billy,” she replied. “What are you 
doing ?”’ 

“Office boy—Parker & Cone’s. Say, we’re some 
firm all right! Did you know we got a five-thousand- 
dollar contract yesterday? And sent out seven new 
bids, and I bet. we’ll pull down some of ’em, too! 
Mr. Parker, he’s a hustler, and Mr. Cone—say, Miss 
Marian, you'd jest orter hear him! I bet there ain’t 
anything about buildings he don’t know. I learned 
the different sizes of fireproofing tile to-day. Ted 

















Bailey taught me. He was office boy but got pro- 
moted. He says V’ll get my chance all right be- 
cause I’m interested. He says they care more for 
that than most anything. You bet your life I’m in- 
terested! Say, what’s the matter, Miss Marian?’ 

Marian had stopped short and was looking down 
at him as if she were seeing something for the first 
time in her life. Perhaps she was. 

oe 9 
LIVELY LORD WILLIAM 

N amusing incident that happened outside the 
A solemn old club that stands close to the 
Lendal Bridge at York is recorded by Mrs. 
Stuart Menzies in Lord William Beresford, V. C. 
Lord Rossmore went into the club one evening 
just in time to see one of the servant girls from the 
kitchen regions make her escape from a young 
man who was evidently annoying her. She fled 
down the area steps. Lord Rossmore collared the 
youth and began giving hima lecture of an improv- 
ing nature. At that moment who should come out 
of the club but Lord William. He at once scented 
battle; without having the slightest idea what it 

was about, but longing to be in it, he cried: 

“Let me have him, Derry! Oh, do let me have 
him!” 

“No,” replied the other, jealous of his capture. 
“TI found him! He is my man.” 

They became so absorbed in arguing which of 
them should make the prisoner’s teeth chatter that 
the man took the opportunity to make his escape. 
Looking round and discovering his loss, Lord 
Rossmore indignantly reproached his friend. 

“Now look what you have done!” he cried. ‘“‘This 
is what comes from trying to steal my man.” 

Then, as the absurdity of the whole thing struck 
them, they laughed until their sides ached. After 
which Lord William apologized profusely for 
having spoiled Derry’s sport. 

It was on that same Lendal Bridge on another 
occasion that Lord William and the late Mr. 
Joseph Leeman, M. P., spent an hour one night, or 
rather early one morning, struggling desperately 
to see which could put the other over the high 
balustrade of the bridge into the river below. Each 
in turn would get the other up to within an inch or 
two of the top preparatory to a bath in the Ouse, 
which always looks particularly uninviting just 
there. Lord William made one splendid effort, re- 
gardless of popping buttons and bursting braces, 
to get Mr. Leeman up, and thought at last that he 
had accomplished it, but down he came with a 
rush. A wrestle then ensued all across the road, 
each trying to get hold of the other in just the right 
position; the game then began again, and this time 
Lord William was perilously near the top. At last, 
quite exhausted, they adjourned to Mr. Leeman’s 
rooms at the Station Hotel and finished the night 
there —of course, the best of friends the whole 
time. 

es 
THE GENERAL AND THE JUG 

EN. BAILLOUD, who commands part of the 
G French expeditionary force in the Balkans, 

is so well liked by his men that nearly every 
good story that originates in his corps is either 
about him or attributed to him. The latest anec- 
dote from an Associated Press correspondent con- 
cerns the general and a soldier who was returning 
alone to quarters near Monastir, with a water jug 
in. each hand. Coming across another mud-stained 
“poilu” sitting beside the road, the soldier hailed 
him: 

“Hello, old man!” 

“Hello!” replied the other. 

“Say, can’t you carry one of these jugs for me?” 

“Surely,” came the answer, and the two went on 
together. 

“‘Would you believe it,’ said the first soldier, 
as they walked along, “they’ve chucked me into 
the grade of corporal!” 

“What of that?” replied the other. “Didn’t they 
chuck me into the grade of general?” 

The soldier nearly dropped his jug, then drew 
closer, and made out three faint stars on a mud- 
stained sleeve. He drew himself up at attention 
and saluted. 

“‘Walk on, corporal,” said Gen. Bailloud, and to- 
gether they trudged into camp, each carrying a 
jug. ° 

os 
KEEPING UP THE TONE 
NE mistake often leads to another,—and 
Q sometimes to a third,—as it does in a story 


that the Secretary of War told in the course 


of an address not long ago when he was speaking | 


of United States Army regulations. 

One hot day recently a private sat in a train with 
his tunic unbuttoned. Presently a sergeant strode 
up to him and said: 

“Button up that tunic! Did you never hear of 
by-law 217, sub-section D? I’m Sergt. Winterbot- 
tom.’ ° 

A gentleman in the seat behind tapped the ser- 
geant sternly on the shoulder. 

“How dare you issue orders,” he said, “with a 
pipe in your mouth? Go home and read paragraph 
174, section M, part IX. I am Maj. Carroll.” 

At that a gentleman with a drooping white mous- 
tache interposed from the other side of the aisle. 

“If Maj. Carroll,” he said coldly, ‘‘will consult 
by-law 31 of section K, he will learn that to repri- 
mand a sergeant in the presence of a private is 
an offense not lightly to be overlooked. I am Gen. 
Atchison, retired.” 9 


MOSE HAD THE WRONG IDEA 


HENROOST was robbed one night, reports 
Case and Comment, and the owner found 
some finger prints in the dirt. He had one of 

these photographed and had the print enlarged. 
The finger print was traced to a neighborhood 
ne’er-do-well named Mose, and after being ac- 
cused Mose admitted his guilt. He looked at the 
enlarged photograph and said: 

“What Ah wants to know is: how did yo’-all git 
that photograph of them corduroy pants I wore 
that night?” 

So 2 


CHINESE PROVERBS 


HEN I desire to make an American better 
acquainted with the Chinese, said Consul 
Moy Hin, I quote Chinese proverbs. One of 
our temperance proverbs is: 
“Tt is not wine that makes a man drunk;; it is the 
man himself.” 
There is another: “A red-nosed man may be a 
teetotaler, but no one will believe it.” 


A feminist proverb also seems to be appreciated | 


by Americans to whom I have told it: “A man 
thinks he knows, but a woman knows better.” 
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When Will You 
Try Theme 


plurality of American motorists 

now is enjoying the unmatched 
efficiency and economy of Good- 
year Tires. 





To them, Goodyears are delivering 
more in mileage, more in comfort, 
more in freedom from trouble and 
more in satisfaction, than they could 
safely expect from any other tires. 


Proof of the vast extent of the Good- 
year market is seen in the fact that 
more Goodyears are sold in this 
country than any other brand. 











Proof of the entire satisfaction delivered to 
| Goodyear users is seen in the fact that 
Good year’s leadership is steadily growing. 


When will you try Goodyear Tires? When 
will you enjoy their unique advantages. 











It is our earnest conviction that every day 
you delay is costing you money and pleasure. 





We are confident that once you do try them, 
Goodyears will realize for you all that is 
desirable in tires. 


That is the common experience of the thou- 
sands of individuals who now make up the 
satisfied Goodyear army. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and 
“*Tire Saver’? Accessories are easy to get from 
Good year Service Station Dealers everywhere. 











